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HEROES  OF  CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

The  old  Fathers  supposed  that  the  terrestrial  paradise 
was  situated  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  two  Chinese 
gentlemen,  who  a  while  ago  visited  Great  Britain  “  for  liter¬ 
ary  pur]x)ses,”  probably  noted  down  that  some  such  super¬ 
stition  still  prevails  in  that  benighted  land.  How  else 
could  they  explain  “  The  Travels  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ”  ? 
Would  they  dare  to  assert  in  their  book  (which  is  doubtless 
W  this  time  advertised  in  the  Celestial  Gazette)  that  an 
English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  visit  any  part  of  the  world,  not  excepting  even 
China  itself,  preferred  to  pass  several  years  in  a  series  of 
swamps  near  the  African  equator,  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
danger,  discomfort,  and  disease,  —  excluded  from  all  society 
save  that  of  illiterate  and  ignoble  savages,  —  and  that,  on 
his  return  home,  instead  of  being  clapjMid  into  a  lunatic 
asylum,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  made  a  mandarin  of 
many  tails  ?  And  why  ?  Because  he  had  discovered  that 
a  river,  which  did  not  Ixjlong  to  Great  Britain,  came  out  of 
a  lake  which  did  not  belong  to  Great  Britain,  —  and  this 
same  practical  people,  who  show  themselves  so  anxious  to 
establish  their  factories  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  China 
(without  displaying  the  least  curiosity  respecting  the  sources 
of  these  rivers)  could  yet  burn  with  universal  enthusiasm 
and  pride  because  their  countryman  had  performed  this 
difficult  but  utterly  useless  feat  V  No ;  that  kind  of  thing 
would  not  go  down  at  Pekin.  Tlie  travellers  might  quote 
in  their  defence  all  that  in  the  West  is  considered  sacred 
and  unchangeable,  —  a  sjieech  by  the  lamented  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  or  a  leader  in  the  Times.  That  would  not  help 
them  in  the  least :  they  would  be  scouted  by  society,  their 
tails  would  be  cut  off,  they  would  be  beaten  with  the  Great 
Bamboo,  and  their  publisher  would  be  covered  with 
shame. 

But  what  would  tliey  say  if  they  he.ard  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  —  that  insane  association  of  Englishmen  who  repair 
to  Switzerland  at  certain  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  climb¬ 
ing  up  and  sliding  down  the  steepest  places  which  they  can 
find  ?  Two  or  three  of  them  break  tneir  necks  every  year, 
and  their  companions  write  picturesque  letters  to  the  daily 
journals,  describing  the  catastrophe.  One  would  suppose 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  devise  any  thing 
more  absurdly  dangerous  than  this ;  but  that  honor  has 
been  reserved  for  a  barrister  named  Maegregor,  who,  after 
helping  to  establish  ragged-schools  and  the  Ixmt-blacking 
brigade,  suddenly  took  to  paddling  over  waterfalls,  &c.,  in 
a  kind  of  pocket-canoe,  and  has  lived  sufficiently  long  to 
publish  a  book  about  it.  A  Canoe  Club  has  been  started 
in  conse(juence,  which,  if  a  few  members  are  drowned  at 
once,  may  ])rove  a  brilliant  success.  African  exjiloration, 
thiTefore,  is  a  sober  and  business-like  pursuit  when  com¬ 
pared  with  these.  There  is  usually  some  scientific  pretext 
for  the  expedition,  there  are  always  some  scientific  results 
fiora  it,  and  there  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  explorers  are  the 
harbingers  of  Christianity,  commerce,  and  civilization. 

Now  that  the  physical  sciences  are  at  length  becoming 
part  of  a  gentleman’s  education,  we  may  hope  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  generation  of  explorers  will  adopt  a  course  of  training 
In  geology,  botany,  &c.  And  as  for  civilization,  we  know 
the  undeviating  sequence  of  events ;  —  that  after  the  trav¬ 
eller  comes  the  mission-house ;  after  the  mission-house,  the 


factory ;  after  the  factory,  the  fort.  But  do  not  let  us  de¬ 
lude  ourselves  with  these  dreams  as  far  as  Central  Africa  is 
concerned.  AMiile  so  many  fertile  and  healthy  regions  of 
the  earth  offer  immediate  reward  to  capital  and  labor,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  waste  efforts  upon  a  continent  which 
does  not  possess  a  single  great  navigable  river,  which  has 
no  doubt  immense  resources  in  its  bosom,  but  which  at 
present  yields  little  beyond  ivory,  inferior  rubber,  inferior 
ebony,  and  a  scanty  sujiply  of  gold,  and  which  is  girdled  by 
sullen,  treacherous  natives,  and  by  marshes  in  which  no 
white  man  can  live.  Let  us  not  sing  of  “  Africa  and 
golden  joys,”  but  take  the  common-sense  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  by  putting  common-sense  out  of  the  question  al¬ 
together.  Central  Africa  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  present 
day.  The  old  crusading  spirit  lives;  it  is  only  the  equip¬ 
ments  that  have  been  changed,  —  the  newest  breech-loader 
for  the  palmer’s  staff,  and  Scotch  tweed  for  chain  armor. 
Explorers  resemble  the  knights-errant  of  olden  times ;  they 
exile  themselves  from  society,  and  return  (if  living)  after 
many  years  to  be  crowned  with  her  laurels,  and  rewarded 
by  her  smiles.  It  is  all  so  romantic  and  mediaeval  that  I 
am  only  airaid  it  cannot  last.  Some  modern  Cervantes 
will  arise,  and,  with  a  typical  John  Bidl  as  Don  Quixote, 
and  some  native  Sambo  as  Sancho  I’anza,  will  “  smile  all 
our  chivalry  away,”  at  least  the  little  that  is  left.  AVell. 
that  day  must  come  .at  last.  AVhen  all  the  co.al  and  iron  is 
exhausted,  and  England  is  made  a  meadow,  and  Central 
Africa  has  been  rendered  habitable,  its  swamps  nicely 
drained,  and  its  deserts  covered  with  alluvium,  some  re¬ 
mote  descendant  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  may  perhaps  take  a 
villa  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  go  there  in  the 
dry  season  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  “  in  the  quaint  char¬ 
acters  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,”  the  travels  of  his  great 
ancestor  u{X)n  the  spot  celebrated  by  his  triumph.  Nothing 
more  romantic  than  those  travels  ever  occurred  in  the  ages 
of  romance ;  nothing  more  poetical  was  ever  invented  by  a 
poet’s  br<ain.  It  is  all  like  a  dream  from  the  emdianted  past, 
and,  as  if  to  crown  the  illusion,  not  even  tlie  gilt  spurs  are 
wanting.  Sir  Samuel  is  the  first  African  exjilorcr  whose 
services  have  received  public  recognition. 

Tliis  is  the  story  of  the  Nile.  Tliere  are  two  rivers,  the 
Blue  and  the  AVliite.  Bruce  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  previously  described  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits, 
and  it  was  not  known  till  some  time  afterwards  that  the 
AVhite  Nile  was  really  the  main  stream.  Its  sources  are 
derived  from  two  lake  basins  (as  Ptolemy  asserted  in 
ancient  days).  Burton  and  S|>eke  discovered  one  of  these 
lakes,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  returned  to  the  eastern 
coast,  whence  they  had  started.  Speke  and  Grant  found 
the  Nile  flowing  out  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  followed 
it  down  towards  the  sea.  As  they  arrived  at  Gondokoro, 
a  dirty  little  slave-station  upon  the  White  Nile,  they  met 
another  party  entering  the  arena  which  they  were  about  to 
leave.  That  must  have  been  a  remarkable  sight.  On  the 
one  side  two  wCiory,  ragged  men,  horses,  astronoraic.il  in¬ 
struments,  elephant  guns,  gaudy  presents,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  exploration.  At  first  Baker  was  mighty 
disconsolate ;  he  feared  that  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
to  do.  But  S[)cke  informed  him  of  the  other  great  lake, 
which  he  himself  had  been  unable  to  reach  on  account  of  a 
native  w.ar.  Tliis  w.as  the  Albert  Nyanza ;  and  Speke,  by 
utfing  Baker  upon  its  scent,  luas  earned  his  share  in  the 
onors  of  the  second  lake,  as  well  as  of  the  first.  On  the 
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other  hand,  he  never  realized  the  importance  of  this  second 
basin;  he  always  maintained  that  he  had  “settled  the  JCile 

auestion,”  and  died,  like  Columbus,  without  having  grasped 
le  meaning  of  ids  own  discoveries. 

Baker  stands  supreme  above  other  explorers  on  account  of 
tlie  remarkable  obstacles  which  he  overcame.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  natural  road  to  the  Nile  sources,  by  going 
up  the  river  towards  them,  had  been  abandoned  after  re jH;ated 
failures.  Tlie  British  Government  had  sent  in  then:  two 
large  expeditions  (on  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Dr. 
Beke)  from  the  eastern  coast,  with  the  view  of  striking 
in  uiK)n  the  head-waters  of  tlie  Nile  by  this  more  indirect 
but  more  pra<-ticable  route.  Sir  Samuel,  however,  accom¬ 
plished  that  which  Mr.  Petherick  and  other  comjietent  judges 
had  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
Gondokoro  could  be  openeil  only  from  the  inside  ;  and  that 
the  Turkish  slave-traders,  who  justly  regard  British  travel¬ 
lers  as  the  forerunners  of  “  abolition,”  would  never  allow 
one  to  [lass  that  barrier.  In  fact,  those  who  h.ave  read 
“The  Albert  Nyanza,”  which  is  as  fascinating  and  dramatic 
as  a  novel,  will  remember  how  these  gentry  corrupted  his 
escort,  and  tlireatcned  his  life ;  and  how  it  was  solely  bv  the 
exercise  ot  a  quality  which,  had  he  beem  killed,  would  liave 
been  called  “lamentable  rashness,”  that  he  succeeded  in 
penetrating  Central  Africa  at  all. 

Sir  Samuel  was  accompanied  during  his  four  years’  hard 
travel  by  his  wife,  a  young,  handsome,  and  very  delicate- 
looking  Hungarian  lady,  who  on  one  occasion  saved  the 
expedition  from  ruin  by  her  promptitude  and  tact ;  who, 
after  they  had  discovered  the  lake,  urged  her  husband  to 
extend  their  explorations,  in  order  to  solve  some  geograph¬ 
ical  problem,  although  at  that  time  she  could  scarcely  walk ; 
and  who  even  showed  that  she  could  handle  a  sword,  and 
mingle  in  a  imk’e  when  his  life  appeared  to  be  in  ilangcr. 
It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  this  young  heroine  does 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  wear  anv  such  hermaphrodite 
costume  as  that  lately  adopted  by  Doctor  Mary  Walker, 
but  dresses  with  taste,  is  perfectly  teminine  in  her  way,  and 
passed  through  the  somewh.at  dillicult  ordeal  of  a  Lontlon 
season  with  considerable  eclat. 

Sir  Samuel  declared  that  he  would  never  go  to  Africa 
again.  He  could  add  nothing  to  his  reputation,  and  he 
ha*l  fairly  earned  rejwse.  But  then*  is  one  exj)lorer  who 
made  no  such  resolution,  and  who  would  inevitably  break  it  if 
he  did.  In  fact,  Dr.  Livingstone  may  Ik;  considered  as  a 
resident  in  unknown  parts  of  Central  Afric.a,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  traveller  in  England.  He  speaks  En<ilish  with  a 
Bechuana  accent,  and  ijas  Ixtcn  seen  wandering  down  St. 
James’s  Street,  in  the  height  of  the  Lomlon  season,  in  a 
gold-haced  cap  and  a  thick  Inverness  cape.  It  is  evident 
that  he  is  not  at  home  in  civilization  ;  and  as  the  Green¬ 
lander,  decoyed  to  the  sunny  south,  pines  for  his  whale’s  blub- 
l)er  and  his  snow  hut,  so  Dr.  Livingstone  escapes  with  relief 
from  tlie  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  the  gre.it  metropolis,  to 
his  dear , Cadres  £uiil  tlie  homely  comforts  of  the  kraal.  Not 
that  this  is  to  lie  wondered  at.  Tliere  is  nothing  so  delight¬ 
ful  as  fresh  air  and  lilierty.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able 
to  live-in  a  country  where  one  is  secure  from  the  tyranny 
of  soci.il  ob.servances,  and  can  enjoy  frt'cdom  without  lieing 
compelled  to  wield  the  franchise  in  defence  of  it ;  where 
wliatever  is  not  suggested  by  taste  is  not  dictated  by  neces¬ 
sity  ;  where  one  is  not  shut  up  to  tlie  pain  of  wearing  tight 
boot8,or  making  morning  calls,  or  going  out  to  evening  par¬ 
ties,  or  reading  newspapers,  or  answering  letters ;  where  one 
can  return  to  uie  primitive  simiilicity  and  (if  desired)  to  tlie 
primitive  nakedness  of  man  ;  where  the  silvered  surface  of  the 
mountain  stream  is  the  traveller’s  looking-glaas,  and  the  Ibrest 
leaf  his  pockeb-handkerchief;  where  he  eats  only  when 
hungry  (and  not  always  then)  ;  where  the  wide  earth  is  his 
cou^  to-night,  and  to-morrow  mav  be  his  grave,  and  the 
round  stone,  now  his  pillow,  may  become  his  tomb-stone, 
and  the  gray  fever-mists  which  are  now  his  bed-curtains 
may  be  his  sliroud  in  disguise.  AVell,  Dame  Nature  treats 
us  badly  now  and  then.  Sometimes  she  makes  it  too  hut 
for  us,  and  sometimes  too  cold;  sometimes  too  dry,  and 
sometimes  too  damp;  she  blows  her  dnst  into  our  eyes, 
entangles  us  with  her  thorns,  wearies  os  with  her  mountains. 
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and  half  drowns  us  in  her  HixkIs  ;  burns  us,  poisons  us,  and 
sooner  or  later  murders  us  outright;  but  then  what  joys  slie 
reveals  to  us  if  we  desert  the  strongholds  of  civilization, 
and  let  her  take  us  all  up  in  her  arms ! 

It  is  a  glorious  and  awful  thing  to  be  alone  in  the  desert 
—  a  ^ck  in  the  abyss.  Behind  the  traveller  is  tlie  mem¬ 
ory  of  past  dangers,  IxTore  him  is  the  absolute  unknown. 
Every  step  is  a  nbvelty,  a  sensation  ;  the  summit  of  every 
eminence  may  disclose  to  him  a  prodigy;  anil  all  the  wliii 
he  is  caressing  this  one  idea :  —  “I  am  the  first  white  man 
who  has  troildcn  on  this  land,  who  breathes  this  air.  I 
can  call  that  mountain  after  anylxKly  I  choose:  it  belongs 
to  me.  The  Geograjdiical  Society  will  give  me  a  goiil 
medal ;  I  shall  have  to  make  a  sjieech ;  my  name  will  be 
printed  in  all  the  maps,  ”  —  and  so  on. 

AVell,  I  presume  that  this  sjiecies  of  ambition  is  as  good 
as  any  other,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  cursed  with  sati¬ 
ety  as  soon  as  the  others  are.  No  wonder  that  Livingstone 
loves  the  wilderness.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  should 
love  the  savage,  whom  Sir  Samuel  detests.  But  this,  pep- 
hap,  can  be  explained. 

IIic  Anglo-Saxon  explorer  enters  Africa  with  his  mhid 
fixed  upon  one  geographical  point,  towards  which  he  strides, 
impatient  of  annoyance  and  chafing  at  the  least  delav. 
Tlie  natives  of  the  country  he  regards  simjily  as  savage  ot 
domestic  anini.als.  If  they  belong  to  the  camel  species,  he 
uses  them;  if  they  belong  to  the  tiger  species,  he  over¬ 
awes  them  or  avoids  them  ;  and  if  they  belong  to  what  he 
considers  the  monkey  sjiecies,  he  despises  and  detests  them, 
because  he  does  not  understand  them.  Ilevering  honesty 
and  truth,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  dishonesty  anil 
lies ;  in  every  village  he  is  the  centre  of  intrigues ;  he  is  re- 
ganled  as  a  bird  of  passage  to  be  plucked;  his  dealings 
with  the  savage  are  those  of  buyer  and  seller,  which  are 
never  of  an  elevating  character,  and  in  which  the  African 
certainly  does  not  appe.ar  to  an  advantage,  lliey,  on  the 
other  hand,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  time,  cannot  compre¬ 
hend  his  anxiety  to  leave  them  ;  they  arc  ofl'ended  by  his 
brusijueness,  and  by  the  contemptuousness  which  he  does 
not  care  to  hide ;  and  a  bad  feeling  will  often  spring  up 
from  no  other  cause,  —  for  they  are  the  most  vain  and  se  nsi- 
tive  creatures  in  the  world. 

But  the  missionary  lives  among  them  as  a  minister  in 
his  pari.sh;  he  acijiures  their  langua'^e,  understands  their 
metiiiMls  of  thougiit,  becomes  habituated  to  their  constant 
duplicity,  learns  how  to  handle  their  stubborn,  suspicious 
natures,  sometimes  how  to  win  their  poor  little  ctiildi.-h 
hearts,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dr.  Livingstone’s  case,  is  won 
by  them.  It  is  evident  from  his  last  book  that  he  loves  the 
savage  to  distraction.  He  wishes  to  persuade  us  that  tlie 
African,  outside  of  Dahomey,  never  sacrifices  any  thing 
more  liighly  endowed  with  life  than  a  flower  or  a  shruh, 
and  that  his  fetich-worship,  which  is  no  reli.don  at  all.  is 
superior  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed ;  and  indignantly 
denies  th.at  the  ne:'ro  is  lieing  converted  to  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  in  parts  of  Africa  which  he  has  not  visited.  Of  course 
his  asseverations  upon  this  point  must  be  rejected,  since 
they  .are  not  founded  iqxin  cxjierience ;  and  this  ehanning 
confidence  in  the  gentle  African,  which  induci*  him  to  as¬ 
sert  th.at  the  organized  murderers  which  prevail  all  over 
northern  Guinea  are  '•onfmed  within  the  jireciiicts  of  Da¬ 
homey,  does  more  credit  to  his  heart  than  to  his  head.  But 
let  us  turn  from  what  he  thinks,  to  contemplate  what  Iw 
has  done. 

David  Livingstone  was  born  of  poor  parents,  but  like 
most  Scotchmen  can  lioast  of  remote  ancestors,  and  a  fam¬ 
ily  history  pregnant  with  traditions.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  put  into  a  factory  as  a  piercer,  and  liought  lluddiman’s 
“  Rudiments  of  L.atin  ”  out  of  his  first  week’s  wages.  He 
pursued  tlie  study  of  th.at  langu.age  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards  at  a  night-school,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
ten,  and  on  his  return  home  would  pore  over  his  dictionaiy 
and  grammar  till  his  mother  snatched  the  bixiks  out  of  his 
hands,  and  packed  this  intellectual  debauchee  off  to  beil. 
In  this  way  he  learned  to  read  Horace,  Virgil,  and  other 
authors  whose  merits  are  f not  appreciated  by  the  ordinary 
school-boy.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  Livingstone’s  credit  that 
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at  an  ajte  when  most  puerile  stomachs  reject  all  mental 
I’lKxl  in  favor  of  shortrbread,  toffee,  oatmeal  cakes,  and  other 
Caledonian  delicacies,  he  should  have  devoured  every  thing 
in  the  shajte  of  literature  (excepting  novels)  that  he  could 
find.  Scientific  works  and  IxKiks  of  travel,  he  tells  us, 
were  his  chief  delight ;  but  his  father,  conceiving  the  for¬ 
mer  to  Ih*  hostile  to  religion,  attempted  to  substitute  for 
tliera  “  Tlie  Cloud  of  Witnesses,”  Boston’s  “  Fourfold 
State,”  and  other  excellent  but  somewhat  indigestible  pro¬ 
ductions.  Young  Livingstone  appears  to  have  taken  these 
comliinents  with  reluctance ;  an<l  when  ordered  to  read 
Wilberforce’s  “PriU'tical  Christianity,”  he  Iwcame  desjierate, 
rel)elle<l  outright,  and  was  soundly  tl  cashed  for  his  hack  of 
filial  obc'dience  and  literary  taste.  However,  tlie  works 
of  Dr.  Tliomas  Dick  having  afterwards  fallen  into  his 
hands,  lie  was  induced  to  come  to  terms  with  theology,  and 
finally  determined  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  China.  With 
a  wisdom  which  every  missionary  would  do  well  to  emulate, 
he  Ijegan  at  once  to  stiidy  medicine,  scoured  the  country 
with  Culpepper’s  “  Herbal  ”  under  his  arm,  searching  for 
simples,  and  used  to  read  while  at  work  in  the  factory, 
placing  his  book  upon  a  portion  of  the  spinning-jenny. 
Thus  he  acquiretl  that  power  of  abstracting  his  mind  in  the 
midst  of  uproar  which  he  found  of  use  afterwanls  when 
studying  native  languages  in  an  African  village,  where  all 
is  tamtam-lieating,  conch-blowing,  and  general  conversation 
in  a  tone  of  voice  equal  in  force  and  volume  to  a  European 
shriek.  The  money  which  he  earned  by  cotton-binning  in 
the  summer  enabled  him  to  attend  medical,  Greek,  and 
divinity  classes  at  Glasgow  in  the  winter.  Having  lieen 
admitted  as  a  Licentiate  of  the  Faeulty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  on  account  of  its  unsectarian  character ;  and  the 
opium  war  putting  China  out  of  the  question,  he  volunteered 
for  southern  Africa,  to  which  country  Moffatt’s  gigantic 
labors  were  beginning  to  attract  attention. 

He  started  for  Africa  in  1840,  and  remained  there  till 
18.56.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  far  interior,  married 
Moffatt’s  daughter,  and  labored  for  many  years  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Caffres.  He  made,  also,  in  virtue 
of  his  vocation,  several  imjiortant  journeys,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Oswell,  who  has  modestly  concealed 
his  adventures  from  the  world,  but  who  is  known  to  lie  the 
greatest  of  all  elbk<tnt-fiunters,  and  who  was  with  Dr. 
Livin^tone  when  Lake  Ngami  was  discovered. 

But  Livingstone,  like  many  other  men,  owes  his  renown 
to  a  misfortune.  A  dispute  arose  lietween  the  natives  and 
the  Dutch  Boers ;  it  soon  flamed  into  a  kind  of  war.  The 
Doctor,  of  course,  took  the  part  of  his  parishioners,  and  the 
Boers,  in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  country,  destroyed 
his  house  and  property,  Livingstone  returned  home  from 
a  journey  to  find  the  house  wliich  he  had  built  with  his 
own  hands  in  ashes,  and  the  lexicons  and  dictionaries 
which  h.ad  l)een  the  companions  of  his  boyhood  scattered 
and  torn.  He  mourned  over  his  ruin  awhile,  but  consoled 
himself  with  the  thought  thiit  he  was  now  free.  “  They 
want  to  shut  the  country ;  I  will  open  it,”  says  he.  He 
ginled  up  his  loins,  sung  (or  might  have  done  so)  the  Nunc 
te  dlmitti'i,  and  disappeared  into  the  wilderness. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  less  than  a 
thousand  miles  above  the  Cape,  is  a  large  and  ancient  city, 
San  Paolo  de  Loanda.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Angola,  a 
Portuguese  province,  and  ranks  next  only  to  Goa  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  in  beauty.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Brazil  it 
was  resorted  to  by  the  noble  adventuwrs  of  Portugal,  who 
performed  wondrous  e.xploits  against  the  savages,  and  who 
searched  the  mountains  dilig<‘ntly  for  red  gold.  When  the 
New  World  came  into  fashion,  Angola  was  made  use  of 
simply  as  a  slave-mine,  Loanda  as  its  port;  and  since  the 
abolition  of  that  “engaging  pursuit,”  the  great  city  has 
been  crumbling  slowly  away.  It  has  still  its  governor’s 
and  its  bishop’s  palace ;  but  its  harlwr  is  empty,  its  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  converted  into  an  ox-stable, 
ami  the  province  has  been  made  a  penal  settlement. 

Now  It  happened  that  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul 
for  Loanda,  Air.  Gabriel,  on  returning  home  from  a  walk 
one  day,  found  a  short,  swarthy  man  pacing  up  and  down 


his  piazza,  in  apparently  an  anxious  frame  of  mind.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  old  jiea-jacket,  and  was  not  particularly 
clean.  The  “distressed  Britisli  sailor”  is  a  phenomenon 
not  entirely  unknown  to  consuls,  and  this  apiieared  a  most 
transparent  case.  Mr.  Gabriel  incpiired  his  business. 

“Well,  I  have  just  come  up  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,”  said  the  stranger. 

Air.  Gabriel  looked  puzzled,  perhaps  a  little  incredulous. 
“  I  was  not  awan*,”  said  lie,  “  that  any  vessel  from  tlie 
Cape  had  come  into  jiort  to-<lay.” 

“  No,”  said  the  other  dryly.  “  /  came  hi)  land.” 

At  these  wonls,  .as  when  the  magic  charm  is  pronounce.  I 
in  the  fairy  tales,  the  dirty  rags  fell  off,  and  disclosed,  not 
precisely  a  beautiful  princess,  but  the  famous  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  rumors  of  whom,  sometimes  ominous  and  always 
vague,  had  occasionally  floate<l  to  San  Paolo  de  Loanda. 

Air.  Gabriel  maintained  him  and  his  twenty-seven  Mako- 
lolo  for  seven  months.  Poor  G.abriel !  He  was  a  generous, 
warm-hearted  man,  ami  was  carried  off  by  the  African  cli¬ 
mate,  after  resisting  it  for  many  years.  His  last  deed  of 
kindness  to  a  stranded  traveller  was  extended  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  who  paid  him  a  visit,  witliout  credentials  of 
any  kind,  and  witii  the  sum  of  three  ami  sixpence  in  his 
jiossession.  But  he  was  welcomed,  nourished  luxuriously, 
and  royally  accommoilated  with  the  sinews  of  travel.  Air. 
Gabriel  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  hospitable  only  to 
celebrities. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  in  spite  of  continued  ill-health,  was 
determined  to  redeem  the  promise  whieh  he  had  made  of 
restoring  his  faithful  companions  to  their  homes.  On  Se;)- 
tember  20,  1854,  he  started  from  Loanda,  and  performed 
the  unparalleled  feat  of  crossing  the  continent  ot’  Africa 
from  the  western  to  the  eiistern  shore. 

The  Portuguese  of  Lisbon  h.ave  attemptc<l  to  depreciate 
tliis  achievement,  which,  however,  dazzled  the  Portuguese 
of  Angola  and  Mozambique.  When  travelling  in  the  for¬ 
mer  country,  the  planters  chattered  to  me  alwut  the  stu- 
jiendous  man  who  had  ridden  all  that  w,ay  u|)on  an  ox, 
and  without  any  umbrella.  One  gentleman  showed  me  the 
result  of  an  astronomic.al  observation  which  the  Doctor 
liad  mtirked  on  the  wooden  th)or  with  a  hot  jwker.  A 
large  family  of  mulatto  children  clustered  round  these 
hieroglyphics,  which  they  reg.artled  with  great  reverence; 
and  the  name  of  Livingstone,  which  they  cannot  pronounce, 
will  go  down  among  them  mangled  to  posterity. 

When  he  went  to  Africa  the  second  time,  it  was  no 
longer  as  .an  obscure  missionary,  but  as  an  emissary  of  the 
British  Government,  and  distingiushed  men  crowded  to  the 
quay  to  shake  hands  with  him  l)efore  he  sailed.  A  ste.amer 
w.as  placed  under  his  command ;  he  w,a.s  directed  to  explore 
tlie  Zambesi,  and,  if  possible,  to  est.ablish  the  nucleus  of  a 
settlement  upon  its  shores.  The  Church  of  England  mis¬ 
sion,  too,  attracted  by  his  glowing  descriptions  of  eastern 
Africa,  and  assured  of  its  healthiness,  sent  out  many  able 
and  entluisiastic  men.  The  fate  of  that  mission  is  well' 
known ;  an  account  of  its  martyrtlonis  h.as  Ix-en  jiublished ; 
and  although  its  author,  the  liev.  Air.  Ilowley,  brings  no 
charge  against  Dr.  Livingstone,  it  is  iin[K>ssibIe  to  absolve 
him  entirely  from  blame.  As  for  his  ex|ie<lition,  some  im¬ 
portant  geogniphical  discoveries  were  made,  esjxcially 
those  of  the  Liikes  .Shirwa  and  Nyassa;  and  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Kew  Ganlens  h.ave  been  enriched 
with  a  fine  collection.  But  in  all  import.ant  matters,  the 
Zambesi,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  ought  to  have  known  befiire 
he  went  there,  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  ami 
its  shores  are  too  unhoidthy  for  purfioses  of  settlement.  If 
the  exneilition  hail  a  political  purpose,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  uiat  Great  Britain  wants  another  point  (Cappui  in 
e.astcm  Africa,  it  failed.  Tlie  Isxik  also  failed.  It  was 
necessarily  interior  to  his  first ;  it  was  tarnished  by  several 
sectarian  personalities;  and,  in  fact,  it  wiis  thrown  com¬ 
pletely  inb)  the  shade  by  the  Nile  discoveries. 

But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  Baker  and  Speke 
are  mere  triflers  in  Africa,  compared  with  Livingstone.  He 
is  the  father  of  African  travel ;  and,  having  remained  in 
England  only  long  enough  to  write  his  liook,  he  has  gone 
out  again,  this  time  alone,  to  explore  the  country  south  of 
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the  Nyanzas.  He  has  been  appointed  by  the  government 
to  what  is  called  a  roving  consulate,  tliat  is  to  say,  he  is  II.  B. 
M.  Consul  for  Central  Africa,  and  can  go  to  any  part  of  it 
he  pleases. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  man  of  very  different  intellectual 
calibre,  though  of  less  popular  fame  as  an  explorer.  Capt. 
Burton  has  earned  a  niche  among  the  heroes  of  Central 
Africa  by  his  journey  to  the  Lake  Regions,  which  cleared 
tlie  path  for  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  But, 
as  we  shall  see  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  remarkable 
life,  he  has  earned  laurels  not  in  one  continent  only,  hut  in 
almost  every  region  of  the  world,  ami  in  many  different 
provinces  of  human  knowledge. 

Capt.  Burton  claims  descent  from  the  celebrated  author 
of  “  llie  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.”  lie  was  educated  on  the 
Continent,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  cosmopolit.an  nature 
of  his  character.  When  old  enough  to  go  to  O.xford,  he 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  hut  soon  grew  we.ary  of  the 
dull  routine  of  college  discipline  and  study,  “cut  ”  lectures, 
chapels,  an<l  halls,  and  plunged  ardently  into  Cornelius 
Agripp.a,  and  other  writers  on  the  art  of  m.agic,  inspired  by 
the  same  eccentric  passion  for  the  mysterious  and  unknown 
which  carried  him  afterwards  from  the  beaten  tr.ocks  of  life 
into  the  deserts  of  Africa  and  Ar.ahia.  lie  left  Trinity,  as 
may  be  supposed,  without  taking  a  degree,  refused  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Queen’s,  hungering  not  after  garrison  con¬ 
quests,  the  how-window  of  the  “  Rag,”  the  “  sweet,  sh.adjr 
side  of  Pall  JIall,”  and  other  fascinations  of  domestic  mili¬ 
tary  life,  but  accepted  (in  1843)  a  commission  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Sepoy  Regiment  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  AVith 
intervals  of  travels  (from  which  emanated  “  Goa ;  or,  llie  Blue 
Mountains,”  “Tlie  Unhap]iy  Valley,”  and  other  books)  he 
spent  the  first  six  years  of  his  military  c.areer  in  Sinde,  then 
a  newly  com^uereil  Jlohalnmedan  province.  lie  became  a 
favorite  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  gave  him  a  staff  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  allowed  him  to  roam  over  the  new  territory 
as  canal  engineer.  During  five  ye.arshe  spent  his  days  and 
nights  almost  entirely  among  the  n.itives,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  able  to  pass  an  examin.ation  in  si.x  Eastern 
langu.ages.  In  1849,  an  attai'k  of  rheumatic  ophthalmia, 
the  result  of  over-work,  sent  him  home;  he  remained  in 
Eurojie  three  years,  absorbing  civilizing  intluences.  In  1852, 
his  health  being  restored,  he  volunteered  to  explore  the 
gre.at  unmapped  waste  of  eastern  and  central  Arabia.  The 
Court  of  Directors  refused,  fearing  that  he  would  perish,  like 
Stoddard,  Conolly,  and  the  brothers  Wyburd,  and  that  his 
friends  would  then  come  with  reijuisitions  to  trouble  tho 
jieace  and  devour  the  patron.age  of  the  India  House.  How¬ 
ever,  they  granted  him  a  twelvemonth  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  knowledge  of  the.  Oriental  languages.  Ho  considered 
that  he  could  do  this  best  by  performing  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  in  character ;  ami,  having  disguised  himself  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  Sheikh  Abdallah,  embarked  fur  Southampton  in 
a  Peninsul.ir  and  Oriental  steamer.  He  p.assed  a  month  at 
Alexandria,  practising  .as  an  Indi.an  doctor ;  and  .as  he  nut 
only  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  w.os 
a  potent  mesmerist,  .and  could  do  the  “  m.agic-mirror  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  (juiekly  established  a  thriving  practice,  and  was 
offered  by  one  old  lady  a  hundred  piastres  (nearly  one 
jHJund  sterling)  to  lemain  at  Alexautlria,  and  su|)erinteud 
tlie  restoration  of  her  blind  left  eye. 

It  w.os  not  without  difficulty,  “involving  much  unclean 
dressing  and  exjienditure  of  horrible  English,”  th.at  he  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  English  Consul  a  certificate  declaring  him 
to  be  au  InJo-British  subject  named  AlHlallah,  doctor  by 
profession,  and,  “  to  judge  from  certain  blanks  in  the  docu¬ 
ment,  not  tlistinguished  by  any  remarkable  conformation  of 
nose,  mouth,  or  cheeks.”  For  I  should  have  expl.ained  that 
nature  had  gifted  liiin  with  a  thoroughly  Oriental  face,  as  if 
by  way  of  suggesting  to  him  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
now  engaged.  Tliis,  of  course,  combined  with  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Eastern  languages  and  habits  to  facilitate 
matters  immensely.  “  Golden  locks  and  blue  eyes,”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “  however  desirable  per  se,  would  have  been  sad  ob¬ 
stacles  to  progress  in  swarthy  Ar.ahia.” 

Having  purvhased  the  necessaries  for  his  pilgrimage,  in¬ 
cluding  a  shroud,  without  which  no  good  Mussulman  uudei^ 
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takes  any  perilous  journey,  he  went  on  to  Cairo  (third  ela.'^s, 
in  a  little  steamer  facetiously  called  “  The  Little  Asthm.atie  ”), 
where,  in  order  to  learn  still  more  of  native  character,  he 
set  up  a  little  shop  in  groceries  and  drugs,  at  an  outlay  of 
thirty  sliillings.  His  chief  customers  were  little  boys,  who 
came,  half-jience  in  hand,  to  buv,  not  gingerbread,  as  in  the 
celebrated  cent-shop  in  “The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,” 
but  sug.ar  and  pepper,  its  equivalent  in  Egypt.  He  then 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  the  Rhamadan  (the  terrible  AIo- 
hammedan  fast),  but  liefore  starting  for  Mecca,  fell  into  the 
evil  company  of  a  milit.ary  Albanian,  with  whom  he  drank 
of  th.at  which  is  forbidden,  and  scandalized  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

If  tho  reader  wishes  to  learn  how  he  journeyed  through 
the  desert  to  Mecca,  and  afterw.ards  to  Aleilin.a,  how  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Zem-Zem,  kissed  the  Black  Stone, 
and  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  he  must  refer  to  CajU. 
Burton’s  narrative  itself.  It  was  a  most  remarkable 
aehievement,  anticipated  by  Burckhardt,  but  accomplished 
by  no  one  else  belonging  to  the  present  generation. 

Not  less  daring  was  his  journey  to  llarar,  an  African 
IMecciv,  situated  in  the  Somauli  country.  Here  he  was  al)- 
soliitely  without  European  predecessors,  and  he  considers  it 
himself  the  l)oldc.st  of  all  his  undertakings. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Somauli  country,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  e.xpedition  already  alluded  to,  for 
exploring  the  lake  regions  of  Cimtral  Atric.a,  an  i  received 
gold  medals  from  the  geograjihical  societies  of  London  and 
Paris.  When  the  seconil  expedition  was  sent  out,  Ca])t. 
Burton,  for  some  re.ason  as  yet  unexplained,  was  jiassed  over, 
.and  Capt.  Speke  was  pl.oced  in  command.  Tlie  former  was 
appointed  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  and,  having  spent  his 
holidays  in  a  visit  to  Ut.ah,  he  went  there  in  1861.  'lliough 
not  precisely  a  roving  consulate,  he  was  afforded  facilities 
tor  making  many  excursions  (to  call  them  by  a  very  modest 
woril)  into  the  interior.  He  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  Came- 
roons  Mountain,  —  a  dormant  volcano  rather  higher  than  the 
Peak  of  Tenerilfe  (which  he  has  also  ascended),  and  on  the 
summit  of  which  he  discovered  snow,  although  it  is  on  tlie 
African  equator.  He  made  trips  to  the  Gaboon,  to  the 
Congo,  to  Loanda,  explored  the  river  Volto,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  the  King  of  Dahomey.  He  is  now  Consul  at  Santos, 
Brazil,  and  has  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  Government  the 
concession  of  a  lead-mine  which  he  discovered  at  Iporanga. 

Capt.  Burton  is  not  only  a  great  explorer,  he  is  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  the  world.  He  is  one  of  England’s  leading 
Orientalists,  has  gained  a  scholarship  in  a  native  university 
in  India,  has  taken  his  degree  as  M.aster  in  Sufism, — the 
parent  philosophy  of  Freemasonry,  —  and  obtained  a  diplo¬ 
ma  as  dervish;  tor  he  is  learned  in  all  the  theology  of  the 
Mohammedans.  He  has  considerable  knowledge  of  botany, 
medicine,  and  theology;  earned  a  brevet  du  point  in  France  < 
for  skilful  swordsmanship ;  is  a  first-rate  shot,  horseman,  and 
athlete ;  is  ac(niainted  with  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  with  all  European  literature,  ancient  and  modern ;  can 
sketch  cleverly ;  can  forge  horseshoes ;  and  is  translating 
Camoens  into  English  verse.  In  conversation  he  is  almost 
omniscient.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  subject  started  in  his 
presence  on  which  he  had  not  something  to  say  worth  re¬ 
membering.  To  sit  next  to  him  at  dinner  is  to  enjoy  a 
banipiet  of  the  brain.  It  is  amazing  that  he  should  be 
gifted  with  so  many  various  and  opposite  qualities  of  mind, 
—  still  more  amazing  tliat  he  should  have  found  time  to  do 
so  much. 

How  is  it,  then,  it  might  be  asked,  that  this  man  of  many 
attainments  has  not  won  a  mightier  reputation  ?  In  the 
East,  it  is  true,  his  name  is  a  househohl  word ;  in  Euroiie 
and  .America  he  is  admired  by  a  cultivated  fragment  of  tlie 
public  ;  to  the  outside  nuasses  he  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  a  man  is  known  widely  only  by  his 
books,  and  Capt.  Burton’s  books  do  not  do  him  justice. 
In  the  first  place,  they  lack  sentiment;  there  is  notliing  in 
them  that  apjieals  to  the  emotions  and  the  sympathies ;  all 
is  cold  and  hard.  He  rejiresents  only  the  base  or  ludi¬ 
crous  side  of  the  human  beings  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
cont.oct.  'fhere  is  no  spark  of  theman  n  his  iMioks ;  he  hides 
himself  away  in  a  prickly  shell.  He  tells  the  story  of  liis 
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guflVrings,  liis  dan;;crs,  and  his  triumphs,  but  all  in  a  diary- 
entry,  business-like  kind  of  way ;  he  docs  not  reveal  the 
aiiLiuish  and  the  transports  with  which  they  must  have  been 
actv>aipanied.  We  look  in  vain  among  his  writings  for 
those  painful  and  touching  scenes  which  make  our  hearts 
bleed  for  the  narrators.  \Ve  find  there  no  Munf;o  Park,  sit¬ 
ting  alone  and  helpless  in  the  desert,  yet  saved  from  despair 
bv  the  contemplation  of  a  beautiful  moss,  which  reveals  to 
li'iiu  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  no  Samuel  Baker,  hanging 
over  the  bed  of  his  delirious  wife  ;  no  David  Livingstone,  re¬ 
turning  to  find  his  house  desolate,  and  strewn  with  the 
leaves  of  his  beloved  books.  Capt.  Burton  is  too  proud 
to  lay  bare  his  he.art  to  the  public  eye  ;  and  while  we  can 
admire  this  dignity  and  reserve,  we  maintain  that  it  is  al- 
niost  fatal  to  the  success  of  a  personal  naiTative.  The  trav¬ 
eller  writes  an  Odyssey,  of  wliieli  he  himself  is  the  Ulysses; 
he  should,  therefore,  artistically  speaking,  lay  all  modesty 
aside,  and  render  the  ego  as  attractive  a  personage  as  he 
can ;  which,  in  Burton  s  case,  would  be  accomplished  by 
simply  putting  himself  down  on  paper.  If  unwilling  to  do 
this,  he  must  attempt  to  interest  the  reader  in  his  suliordi- 
nate  characters,  or  by  disjilaying  powers  of  description, 
but  this  Burton  will  not  or  can  not  do;  he  never  warms  into 
c'.tHiucnce;  he  is  not  a  lover  of  nature  ;  he  docs  not,  as  an 
amhor,  cultivate  Cart  de  plnire ;  and,  indeed,  so  far  from 
striving  to  please  his  reader,  he  appears  to  regard  him  as  a 
natural  toe,  and  sehloin  neglects  an  opportunity  of  trampling 
on  his  prejudices  or  of  sneering  in  his  face. 

llis  lMK)ks,  then,  appeal  solely  to  the  brain,  and  this  at 
once  reduces  him  to  a  select  circle  of  admirers;  but  these 
even  have  many  reasons  to  complain.  lie  is  decidedly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read.  Ilis  weapons  are  so  numerous  that  he  over- 
arms  himself,  and  does  not  wield  them  with  sufficient  skill, 
lie  does  not  possess  the  gifts  of  selection  and  arrangement, 
llis  works  contain  innumerable  gems,  but  piled  p.ages  on 
]iages  witliout  method,  huddled  up  in  so  obscure  a  heap 
tint  the  ordinary  reader  yawns  past  them  with  half-closed 
eyes.  There  is  good  raw  material ;  but  then  it  is  so  very 
raw, — half  develo|)ed  ideas  crawling  almut  on  all  fours, 
unpeeled  witicisius,  and  a  heterogeneous  nuass  of  seientific 
facts,  which  ought  to  be  ne.atly  labelled  and  put  away  in  an 
.appeudi.\,  or  cunningly  introduced  into  the  Ixxly  of  the 
tc.xt.  In  short,  Capt.  Burton’s  mind  is  rejiresented  in 
liis  IsHiks,  as  the  zoiilogical  collections  of  the  British  Mu- 
fCMim  are  re])resentcd  in  the  ghiss  cases  of  that  establish¬ 
ment,  —  nothing  is  seen  to  its  best  advantage,  and  half  of 
till'  siwciinens  are  not  seen  .at  all. 

It  is  eviilent  thiit  his  style  has  been  corrupted  by  his 
Oriental  studies ;  but  since  he  possesses  these  immense 
stores  of  information,  with  considerable  powers  of  origin.al 
thought,  humor,  and  observation,  why  does  he  not  study 
the  science  of  iMMok-making,  in  which  there  is  so  much  that 
is  mechanical,  but  which  cannot  be  mastered  without  brain- 
sweat  and  patient  thought?  No  writers  .accunml.ated  facts 
with  greater  interest  than  Balzac  and  Macaulay;  but  they 
c.xercised  yet  greater  labor  ujmn  their  style,  till  tliey  had  so 
perfected  it  that  the  common  eye,  d.azzicd  l)y  the  beauty  of 
the  fabric,  often  fails  to  observe  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  eom|)osed.  How  was  this  done?  By  scrupulous  self- 
criticism  and  unremitting  toil.  Macaulay  would  sometimes 
write  a  sentence  over  half  a  dozen  times  before  it  would 
rc.ad  smoothly  to  his  etir,  and  Balz.ic  wrote  the  J*eau  de 
Cnijrin  sixteen  times.  Thus  drudged  the  great  masters  of 
two  great  languages. 

_  I  have  said  much  upon  this  subject  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  thiit,  if  Capt.  Burton  chose,  he  might  become  an 
aga'eiible  writer.  But  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  true  criti¬ 
cism  to  demand  neat  literary  manipulation  in  the  works  of 
men  who  spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives  away  from 
their  own  language,  and  who  are  usually  forced  to  write 
hurrie<lly,  that  the  b(X)k  may  appear  before  the  discovery 
ha.s  died  from  the  public  mind.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  a  lit¬ 
erary  artist,  as  well  as  a  gallant  explorer;  but  we  have  no 
right  U)  expect  this  double  talent  in  travellers,  and  to  blame 
them  if  we  do  not  find  it.  They  are  great  authors,  though 
tn  another  way,  —  they  perform  poems  instead  of  writing 
them ;  and  some  day,  perhaps,  from  the  deeds  of  the.'^e  he¬ 


roes  of  Central  Africa  a  Camoens  will  rise  to  put  them  into 
words. 


MATRIMONIAL  CURIOSITIES. 

Miss  Lydia  Languish,  so  dismayed  at  the  thought  of 
being  married  in  ordinary  humdrum  fashion,  would  have 
heartily  symp.athized  with  the  eccentric  Yankee  couple  who 
were  able  to  inform  those  whom  it  did  and  did  not  concern 
that  upon  a  certain  day  they  were  m.arried  at  Omaha,  “  on 
the  east  half  of  the  north-west  qu.arter  of  section  twenty-two, 
township  twenty-one,  north  of  r.ange  eleven  east,  in  an  oiien 
sleigh,  and  under  an  open  and  unclouded  canojiv  ;  ”  or,  if 
the  chance  had  been  given  her,  would  have  been  cii.armed  to 
imitate  the  Pittsburg  pair,  who,  after  being  made  one  flesh 
in  a  balloon,  went  on  a  bridal  trip  two  thousand  feet  alnive 
the  earth.  But  with  all  her  love  of  romance  and  horror  of 
commonplace,  Sheridan’s  wayw.ard  heroine  would  scarcely 
have  cared  to  have  made  herself  and  her  dear  Beverley 
happy  under  the  shadow  of  the  g.allows.  Some  of  the  sex 
have,  however,  proved  equal  to  entering  the  holy  state  even 
in  th.at  ominous  m.anner.  In  1725,  a  woman  jietitioned 
King  George  I.,  praying  she  might  win  pardon  for  a  male¬ 
factor  by  wedding  him  under  Tyburn  Tree.  The  lielief 
th.at  a  conilemned  felon  could  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  is  placed  by  Barrington  in  the 
c.ategory  of  legal  vulgar  errors.  It  is  one,  of  course;  but 
such  a  singular  idea  could  hardly,  one  would  think,  have 
taken  jmssession  of  the  popular  mind  unless  there  had  been 
some  foundation  for  it.  Supposing  such  a  custom  ever  pre¬ 
vailed  anywhere,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  if  it  were  compli¬ 
mentary  or  uncomplimentary  to  the  saving  sex.  Women 
might  indeed  claim  it  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Love  is 
lord  of  all,  when  the  jirofessed  love  of  a  woman  was  held 
jiowerful  enough  to  over-ride  the  decree  of  justice ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  criminal  had 
only  a  choice  of  eipial  punishments.  If  ^lanningham,  him¬ 
self  a  lawyer,  gives  a  true  version  of  the  condition,  the  lat¬ 
ter  view  is  the  correct  one,  for  marriage  in  such  a  case 
might  well  prove  worse  than  hanging.  He  says :  “  It  is  the 
custom,  not  the  law,  in  F rance  and  Italy,  that  if  any  notorious, 
professed  courtesan  will  beg  for  a  husband  a  man  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  execution,  lie  shall  be  reprieved,  and  she  m.ay  obtain 
a  jiardon  and  marry  him ;  th.at  iKitli  their  ill  lives  may  be 
bettered  by  so  holy  an  action.  Hence  grew  a  jest,  when  a 
scoffing  gentlewoman  told  a  gentleman  she  heard  that  he  was 
in  some  danger  of  being  hanged  for  some  villany,  he  an¬ 
swered  :  ‘  Truly,  madam,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  you  would  have  beggeil  me  1  ’  In  England  it  hath  been 
used,  th.at  if  a  woman  will  beg  a  condemned  person  for  her 
husband,  she  must  come  in  her  smock  only,  and  a  white 
wand  in  her  hand,  as  Sterill  said  he  had  seen.’' 

Among  the  ballads  preserved  in  the  Roxburghe  collec¬ 
tion.  is  one  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,' setting  forth  how  a  merchant  of  Chichester  killed 
a  German  at  Emden-town,  and  how,  after  he  had  made  his 
last  dying  speech  on  the  scaffold,  no  less  than  ten  goodly 
maidens  begged  for  his  hand  and  life :  — 

“  This  is  our  law,”  quoth  they  ; 

“  Wo  mav  your  death  remove. 

If  von,  in  lieu  of  our  pood-will, 

\Vill  grant  to  us  your  love.” 

None  of  the  compassionate  virgins,  however,  were  goodly 
enough  for  his  taste,  and  he  quietly  asked  the  executioner 
to  do  llis  office :  then  another  damsel  intervened,  and  by 
force  of  her  charms  or  her  eloquence  persuaded  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  accept  her  kind  offer ;  so,  — 

Hand  in  hand  they  went 
Unto  the  church  that  d.ay ; 

And  they  were  married  presently 
In  sumptuous  rich  array. 

Less  impressionable  was  the  fellow  whose  obdurate  ungal¬ 
lantry  is  commemorated  in  the  li.ies,  — 
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“  Come,  many  a  wife  and  save  your  life ! ' 

The  judsre  aloud  did  cry. 

“  Oh,  why  should  I  corrupt  my  life  ?  ” 

The  victim  did  reply. 

“  For  here’s  a  crowd  of  every  sort, 

And  why  sliould  I  prevent  their  sport  1 
The  biirf^ain’s  liadin  every  part ; 

The  wife  is  worst  —  drive  on  the  cart !  ” 

Montaigne  tolls  a  similar  story  of  a  Pieardian,  who,  see¬ 
ing  a  lame  damsel  advancing  to  claim  him  for  her  own, 
cried  out :  “  She  limps,  she  limps ;  despatch  me  quii-kly !  ” 
The  famous  Itordcr  thief,  Scott  of  Harden,  had  the  like  al¬ 
ternative,  rope  or  ring,  given  him.  lie  had  driven  the  cat¬ 
tle  of  Murray  of  Elibank ;  but  the  latter  managed  in  turn 
to  drive  Scott,  his  followers,  and  the  stolen  beasts,  back  to 
Elibank  Castle.  Upon  telling  bis  wife  he  should  hang  the 
thief,  now  he  had  caught  him,  she  sugiestcil  it  were  a  pity 
to  hang  such  a  winsome  fellow  when  they  h.ad  three  such 
sorry  girls  pining  in  single  blessedness  at  home.  Taking 
the  shrewd  hint  of  his  better-half,  Murray  sent  for  the  ug¬ 
liest  of  his  daughters,  and  presenting  Meg-o’-mouth  Murr.ay, 
as  she  was  called,  bi  his  astonished  prisoner,  gave  him  his 
choice,  either  to  make  Meg  his  wife  or  dangle  from  a  tree. 
Tlie  cattle-raider  flatly  refused  to  take  the  lady  until  he 
felt  the  rope  tightening  round  his  neck,  then  he  gave  in ; 
returning  to  Ilanlen  a  married  and  a  sadder  man,  to  repent 
at  leisure  the  unlucky  raid  that  had  brought  him  to  such  a 
jtass. 

If  the  belief  in  gallows  matches  was  a  strange  one,  it  was 
BO  stranger  than  the  notion,  that  if  a  bride  hacked  moilesty 
as  well  as  money,  she  could  throw  off  her  debts  with  her 
dress,  and  by  going  to  church  in  but  one  garment,  make  her 
creilitors  shift  for  tlieir  due ;  as  though  law  were  a  lion, 
losing  all  fierceness  before  an  uncl.ad  Una.  A  beauty  thus 
unadorned  once  skippeil  across  Ludgate  Hill  to  change  her 
name  by  the  aid  of  a  Fleet  parson.  On  the  17th  October, 
1714, , John  Bridmore  and  .\nne  Scllwootl  of  Chiltern  All 
Saints,  Wiltshire,  were  made  one,  and  against  the  record  in 
the  parish  register  was  written :  “  The  albresaiil  Anne  Sell- 

W(X)d  was  married  in  her  shift,  without  any  clothes  or  head- 
gear  on.”  Some  ten  years  later,  a  similar  performance  took 
place  at  Ulcomlte,  Kent.  K.alm,  in  his  “Travels  in  North 
America”  (17471,  rebates  that  a  p<x)r  widow,  whose  husband 
had  left  her  notning  but  debts,  upon  marrying  a  second 
time,  went  to  church  in  her  chemise,  thereby  relieving  her¬ 
self  and  her  new  p,artner  from  all  liabilities;  and  in  record¬ 
ing  the  fact,  Kalm  remarks  that  such  things  often  took  place. 
In  1766,  a  Wliitehaven  bride  sought  to  attain  the  same  end 
by  going  to  church  as  Ijecame  a  decent  woman,  undressing 
herself  to  her  undennost  g.arment  for  the  ceremony,  and 
putting  on  her  clothes  again  as  soon  as  the  knot  was  tied; 
and  somewhere  between  the  years  1838  and  1844,  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  curate  officiated  at  a  wedding  where  the  heroine 
of  the  occasion  stood  Ixdbre  him  cnvelojied  in  a  sheet. 
Such  attempts  to  evade  the  law  of  debtor  ami  creditor 
evinced  a  lauilable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  bold  brides  to 
sitare  the  jtockets  of  the  men  of  their  choice,  which  is  more 
tlian  can  be  said  of  the  means  adopted  not  long  ago  by  a 
Staffordshire  woman  to  evade  p.aying  certain  moneys  she 
had  received  on  behalf  of  the  turnpike  trustees.  She  hail 
lieen  sueil  in  the  County  Court,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
money,  and  appearing  in  answer  to  a  summons  for  contempt, 
coijlly  juoduced  a  marriage  certificate,  and  pleaded  that  her 
husband  was  now  liable  tor  the  debt.  She  had  married  a 
travelling  tinker  the  day  after  ^pidgment  w.as  given  against 
her,  and  where  he  was  to  be  found,  she  neitlier  knew  nor 
cared. 

'Idle  artful  toll-taker  was  too  anxious  to  have  a  spouse  of 
some  sort  to  be  fastidious ;  anil  for  honester  reasons,  poor 
orphaneil  Tlionias  Bobbins  of  Alierg.ivenny  was  as  desjHjr- 
ately  determined  to  wed,  when  he  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Hereford  Boanl  of  Guardians  :  “  I  do  want  to  marry  a 
young  girl  alxmt  nineteen  or  twenty  from  the  Union  House, 
if  you  have  one  th.at  will  have  me.  and  will  come  and  live 
in  this  town.  I  do  live  in  Mill  Street,  Abergavenny.  I  will 
take  her  off  the  parish  tor  good,  and  kec‘p  her.  I  do  want  to 
know  if  you  will  marry  me  in  the  Union  lluuse  at  the  Board- 
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day,  and  please  let  me  know  about  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  as  I 
have  no  fatheror  mother  in  the  world  to  do  for  me.  I  do  want 
to  Ije  married  as  soon  as  I  ean.”  Certainly,  Thomas,  willin'T 
to  take  any  girl  the  guardians  chose  to  allot  him,  could  not 
have  said,  like  the  countryman,  when  a  Wiltshire  coroner 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  wed  a  woman 
with  a  cough,  th.at  he  “  s  ’posed  he  liked  her  1  ”  Not  a  whit 
more  burdened  with  sentiment  was  the  Dorsetshire  laliorer 
who  put  forth  the  following /?i7/ /hr  a  U'lyh:  —  “Charles 
Warren,  Marnhull,  Dorset.  My  family  is  as  lidlows :  the 
eldest  boy  is  thirteen  years  old,  the  younger  boy  five  years 
old,  and  a  girl  eight  years  old.  My  house  is  my  own,  and 
have  no  rent  to  pay.  I  h.ave  an  acre  of  fiotatoes,  half  blues 
and  half  whites,  this  year.  My  wife  has  been  de.ad  twelve 
months  ago,  last  Shroton  Fair;  the  children  lives  with  thein- 
seh  es  in  the  daytime,  but  I  am  always  at  home  with  them 
at  night.  I  do  think  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  a 
woman  to  look  after  them,  l)oth  for  the  children  and  my¬ 
self.  I  have  got  eight  shillings  a  week  for  my  work,  and 
the  boy  two  sliillings  a  week,  and  have  constant  employ. 
I  want  a  gooil  ste.ady  woman,  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old,  for  a  wife.  I  do  not  want  a  second  family.  1 
want  a  woman  to  look  after  the  pigs  while  I  am  out  .at 
work.  —  July,  1832.”  Equally  practical-minded  was  the 
collier  groom  who  demurred  to  utter  the  all-it^iportant  “I 
will,”  until  he  had  received  from  his  blushing  briile  a  s,atis- 
factory  answer  to  the  question,  “  Wi’  ta  clean  my  ItootsV  ” 

Some  persons  about  to  marry  have  shown  such  supreme 
indifference,  th.at  one  wonders  how  they  ever  compassed  the 
preliminary  courtship.  A  couple  appeared  at  a  parsonage  in 
Ott  iwa,  and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  united;  but  just 
as  the  clergyman  was  about  to  commence  proceedings,  the 
lady  discovered  she  was  minus  one  of  ner  gloves,  and 
reijuesteJ  the  gentleman  to  go  and  get  her  a  pair,  and  to  be 
quick  about  it,  or  she  might  change  her  mind !  He  olmyed. 
Clergyman,  witnesses  and  bride  waited  and  waited,  but 
neither  gloves  nor  groom  came  to  hand,  until  things  hxiked 
so  serious  that  the  gooil  parson  himself  started  off  in  search 
of  the  dilatory  bridegroom.  After  a  long  hunt,  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  comfortably  seated  in  the  verandah  of  a  hotel,  with 
his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  quietly  enjoying  his  cigar. 
Uixm  the  clergyman  demanding  an  explanation  of  his  be¬ 
havior,  the  nonchalant  gentleman  said,  with  all  the  coolness 
imaginable,  that  he  was  waiting  to  see  if  she  was  going  to 
change  her  mind  1  This  indifferent  individual  was  one  of 
that  take-it-easy  school  to  which  the  late  Duke  of  Slither- 
Land  belonged,  if  Mr.  Grant’s  story  of  that  nobleman  lx*  true. 
Just  two  hours  Ixdbre  the  time  fixed  for  his  marriage  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England,  a  friend  came 
ujxin  him  in  St.  James’s  Park,  leaning  carelessly  over  the 
railing  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  throwing  crumbs  to  the 
water-fowl.  “  4Vhat !  you  here  to-d.ay  I  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  be  married  this  morning  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  the 

duke,  without  moving  an  inch  or  stopping  his  crumli-tlirow- 
ing ;  “  I  believe  I  am.”  The  same  witer  tells  a  story  of  a 

living  nobleman  to  much  the  same  tune.  Tliis  easy-goin" 
jiersonage  left  his  father  to  chixise  a  bride  for  him,  and 
make  all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  but  concerneil  him¬ 
self  so  little  about  the  matter,  that  he  had  arranged  to  meet 
a  friend  in  Long  Acre  on  the  very  morning  apixiinted  for 
the  marriage,  which  fact  he  announced  in  tlie  following 
words  :  “  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  meet  me  to-morrow  to 

go  to  Long  Acre  to  look  for  a  carriage.  From  a  remark 
made  by  the  duke  to-day,  I  fancy  I  am  going  to  be  married!  ” 
The  force  of  indirt’ereuce  could  hardly  further  go ;  but  in 
this  case  the  lady  interested  must  have  been  as  easy-going 
as  her  intended  husband,  and  of  a  very  different  teiiqx'ra- 
ment  to  the  Virginian  lass,  who,  finding  her  swain  could  not 
raise  the  doll.ar  for  the  clergyman’s  fee,  entreated  the  latter, 
if  he  could  not  marry  them  full  up  for  less,  to  marrv  them 
twenty-seven  cents’  worth,  and  they  would  call  for  tlie  rest 
some  other  time. 

liecklessness  in  matrimonial  matters  has  brought  many 
to  grief  and  rejientance  ;  but,  for  all  tliat,  wedded  bliss  is 
more  likely  to  wait  upon  heedless  than  ovcr-cautious  iiiar- 
riers.  An  unh.appy  result  may  safely  be  predicated  of  a 
union  when  the  parties  to  it  have  so  little  confidence  in  each 
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other  as  to  formally  bind  themselves  over  to  good  behavior 
by  a  pre-nuptial  contract.  When  Jacob  Sprier  and  Debo¬ 
rah  Learning,  of  Philadelphia,  both  of  whom  had  experienced 
the  joys  of  matrimony  before,  resolvetl  uj)on  making  a  sec¬ 
ond  experiment  jointly,  mindful  of  the  source  of  conjugal 
jars  in  such  cases,  they  drew  up  an  agreement  of  twenty- 
two  clauses,  the  last  of  which  at  any  rate  was  a  sensible 
Qjn> ;  —  “  liiat  the  said  .Jacob  Sprier  shall  not  upbraid 
the  said  Deborah  I.,eaming  with  the  extraordinary  in¬ 
dustry  and  goo<l  economy  of  his  deceased  wile ;  neither 
shall' the  said  Deborah  Learning  upbraid  the  said  Jacob 
Sprier  with  the  e.xtraordinary  industry  and  gootl  economy 
of  her  deceased  husband ;  neither  shall  any  thing  of  this 
nature  be  observed  by  either  to  the  other  of  us  with  any 
view  to  olfend  and  irritate  the  party  to  whom  observed  ;  a 
thing  too  Impiently  practised  in  a  second  marriage,  and 
very  fatal  to  the  repose  of  the  parties  married.” 

Stil.  more  fatal  to  the  rej)ose  of  such  parties  is  the  un¬ 
timely  resurrection  of  a  defunct  spouse.  Your  rambling 
husband  has  an  awkward  knack  of  getting  himself  reported 
dead,  and  then  turning  up  “  very  much  alive,”  to  the  con- 
sterniition  of  his  consoled  relict,  and  the  upsetting  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  her  consoler.  Enoch  Ardens  are 
no  rarities,  although  not  often  of  such  a  retiring  disjwsition 
as  the  laureate’s  hero.  Only  the  other  day  our  morning  pa¬ 
per  told  us  of  two  dead  husbands  coming  to  life.  Ten  years 
ago,  a  merchant  captain  married  a  lady  of  Soleure,  Switzer¬ 
land  ;  the  honeymoon  had  just  waned,  when  the  new-made 
benedict  received  orders  to  dejtart  on  a  voyage.  lictbre 
many  weeks  had  passeil,  the  grievous  news  came  that  his 
ship  had  gone  down  with  all  hands,  off  the  coast  of  Africa. 
For  half-a-<lozen  years  the  captiiin’s  widow  remained  faith¬ 
ful  to  his  memory.  Tlien  a  trij)  to  Paris  brought  her  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  wooer,  and  Switzerland  saw  her  no  more.  Four 
years  later,  a  bronzed  and  beanled  gentleman  entered  a  cafe 
on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  and  called  for  refreshment. 
\Mule  waiting  its  coming,  he  looked  around  him,  until  his 
eyes  resteil  ujxjn  a  comely  lady  busy  at  a  tlesk ;  a  long 
searching  look,  and  he  was  at  the  desk  too ;  a  few  words  were 
exchanged,  theo  with  a  loud  scream  the  lady  fainted,  and  the 
whole  jilace  was  in  an  uproar.  She  was  the  beauty  of  So¬ 
leure,  and  the  traveller  was  her  sailor  husband,  who,  after 
vainly  seeking  his  bride  in  the  land  wherein  he  left  her,  had 
thus  accidentally  found  her — the  happy  wife  of  another 
man,  and  the  proud  mother  of  three  fane  children.  The 
second  case  came  to  light  in  AVorship  Street  police-court, 
when  a  man  a[)plied  for  magisterial  assistance  to  enable  him 
“to  get  a  little  matter  settled.”  lie  had,  twelve  months 
ago.  married  a  widow,  the  widow  of  a  drowned  sailor. 
While  he  was  .at  work  one  day,  some  one  came  to  him  and 
told  him  his  “  missis  ”  was  at  home  with  another  man. 
Throwing  down  his  tools,  he  hurried  home  to  see  into  it, 
and,  sure  enough,  found  his  wife  with  another  man’s  arm 
round  her  neck.  lie  told  the  intruder  she  was  his  wife,  but 
the  man  said :  “  No,  she  was  /its  wife ;  ”  an  assertion  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  dis]>ute  verified  by  going  off  with  her  old  love,  leav¬ 
ing  her  second  mate  at  his  wits’  end ;  .and  so  in  his  trouble 
he  came  to  the  magistrate  “  to  get  the  matter  settled  one 
way  or  the  other.”  The  poor  fellow  left  the  court  in  a  very 
dissatisfied  moo<l,  because  all  the  worthy  magistr.ate  could 
say  was,  that  he  thought  the  matter  mts  settleil  the 
other  way  already.  London  m.agistr.ates  are  sadly  plagued 
by  folks  who  believe  their  worships  can  set  any  matrimonial 
difficulty  straight  at  a  minute’s  notice.  One  of  them  was 
much  perjilexed  by  a  woman  complaining  she  was  very 
much  ill-u.sed  by  a  woman  who  was  her  husliand’s  wife,  ami 
a  m.an  who  was  another  woman’s  husbiind.  Under  pressure, 
she  made  the  .affair  clearer  :  “  I  am  my  husband’s  wife,  and 
he’s  got  another  wife.  I  want  to  take  proceedings  against 
my  husband  and  his  wife ;  they  lead  me  a  rare  life,  particu¬ 
larly  my  husbaml’s  other  wife  I  ”  Wlien  the  magistrate  in- 
terrupte<l  her  with,  “  He  can’t  h.ave  another  wife,”  tin;  indig¬ 
nant  dame  proceeded,  “  But  he  has  got  her,  ami  I  paid  for 
It.  I  don’t  mind  what  I  do  to  him  or  to  her.  I  should  like 
to  get  rid  of  them  both.  First  he  is  with  me,  and  then  he 
is  with  her,  ami  then  they  are  both  at  me  together.  I  want 
to  prosecute  him  for  marrying  the  two  of  us.” 


Men  with  a  weakness  for  bigamy  cannot  now  in  ilormon- 
land  indulge  themselves  to  their  hearts’  content ;  but  that 
they  could  do  so,  yvitness  this  announcement  in  a  newspaper 
of  Ctah :  —  “  Married,  in  Salt  L.ake  City,  on  the  ICth  ult..  in 
the  presence  of  the  S.aints,  Brigham  Young,  to  iirs.  J.  ^I. 
M.artin,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pende^st,  Mrs.  li.  M.  •Tenkinson,  Miss 
Susie  P.  Cleveland,  Miss  Emily  P.  Martin,  all  of  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Berks,  England.”  Fancy  one  man  marrying  three 
widows,  all  at  once  !  Old  Mr.  Weller  would  have  bail  an 
apoplectic  fit  at  the  idea,  and  we  ourselves  are  so  overcome 
by  it  that  we  can  say  no  more  about  matrimonial  curiosities. 
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DY  THE  ACTDOR  OF  “  BAKBARA’S  UISTORY,”  &C.,  &C. 

The  circumstances  I  am  about  to  relate  happened  just 
four  autumns  ago,  when  I  was  tr.avelling  in  Switzerland 
with  my  old  school  and  college  friend,  Egerton  Wolfe. 

Before  going  further,  however,  I  wish  to  observe  that  this 
is  no  dressed-up  narrative.  I  am  a  plain,  prosaic  man ;  by 
name  Fr.ancis  Legrice;  by  profession  a  b.arrister;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many  persons  less  given 
to  look  upon  life  from  a  romantic  or  imaginative  point  of 
view.  By  my  enemies,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  by  my  fi-iends, 
I  iim  sujiposed  to  push  my  habit  of  incredulity  to  the  verge 
of  universal  skepticism  ;  ami  indeed  I  admit  that  1  lielieve 
in  very  little  that  I  do  not  hear  and  see  for  myself.  But  fijr 
these  things  tlmt  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  can  vouch ;  and  in 
so  far  as  mine  is  a  personal  narrative,  I  am  responsible  for 
its  truth.  AVhat  I  saw,  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  in  the 
broad  daylight.  I  offer  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  shape  of 
a  story ;  but  simply  a  pl.ain  statement  of  facts,  as  they  haji- 
pened  to  myself. 

I  w.as  tr.avelling,  then,  in  Switzerland  with  Egerton 
Wolfe.  It  was  not  our  first  joint  long-v.acation  tour  by 
good  many,  but  it  promised  to  be  our  last ;  for  Wolfe  was 
engaged  to  be  marrieil  the  following  spring  to  a  very  l)ean- 
tiful  and  charming  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  north-country 
baronet. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  tall,  graceful,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed;  a  poc't,  a  dreamer,  an  artist;  as  tliorom'bly 
unlike  myself,  in  short,  as  one  man  having  arms,  leirs,  and  .a 
head,  can  be  unlike  another.  And  yet  we  suited  each  other 
capitally,  and  were  the  fastest  friends  and  best  travel¬ 
ling  companions  in  the  wf)rld. 

We  had  begun  our  holiday  on  this  occasion  with  a  week’s 
idleness  at  a  pl.ace  which  I  will  call  OlR*rbrunn, —  a  delightful 
place,  wholly  Swiss,  consisting  of  one  hiige  wcKslen  build¬ 
ing,  half  water-cure  establishment,  half  hotel ;  two  smaller 
buihlings  called  cle/)en(lance!< ;  a  tiny  church  with  a  bullious 
steeple  painted  green;  and  a  handful  of  village, —  all 
perched  together  on  a  breezy  mountain-plateau,  some  three 
thousand  feet  alwve  the  lake  and  valley.  Here,  far  from 
the  haunts  of  the  British  tourist  and  the  Aljiine  Club  man, 
we  read,  smoked,  climbed,  rose  with  the  dawn,  rublK*d  up 
our  rusty  German,  and  got  ourselves  into  training  for  the 
knapsack-work  to  follow. 

At  length,  our  week  being  up,  we  started ;  rather  later 
on  the  whole  than  was  prudent,  for  we  had  a  tliirty-miles’ 
w.alk  before  us,  and  the  sun  was  already  high. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  however ;  the  sky  flooded  with 
light,  and  a  cool  breeze  blowing.  I  see  the  bright  scene 
now,  just  as  it  lay  l)ef<>re  us  when  we  came  down  the  hotel 
steps  and  found  our  guide  waiting  for  us  outside,  lliere 
were  the  watcr-<lrinkers  gathered  round  the  fountain  on 
the  lawn;  the  usual  crowd  of  itinerant  vendors  of  stag-horn 
ornaments  and  c.arved  toys  in  wofxl  and  ivory  S'piatted  in  a 
semi-circle  alx)ut  the  door;  some  halfwlozen  barefaxtted  little 
mountain  children  running  to  and  fro  with  wild  rasplKtrries 
for  sale  ;  the  valley  so  far  Itelow,  dotted  with  hamlets,  and 
traversed  by  a  winding  stream,  like  a  threatl  of  flashing 
silver ;  the  black  i)ine-woo<l,  half-way  down  the  slojte ;  the 
frosted  peaks  glittering  on  the  horizon. 

“  Bon  voyage  I  ”  saiil  our  good  host,  Dr.  Steigl,  with  a 
last  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 
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“  Bt)n  voyage  1  ”  echoed  the  waiters  and  miscellaneous 
hangers-on. 

Some  three  or  four  of  the  water-drinkers  at  the  fountain 
raised  their  hats,  —  the  ragged  children  pursued  us  with 
their  wild  fruits  as  far  as  the  gate,  —  and  so  we  departed. 

Fur  some  distance  our  path  lay  alon^  the  mountain  side, 
through  pine-woods  anil  by  cultivated  slopes  where  the 
Indian  corn  was  ripening  to  gold,  and  the  late  hay  harvest 
was  waiting  for  the  mower,  ^len  the  path  wound  gradu¬ 
ally  downwards,  —  for  the  valley  lay  between  us  and  the 
pass  we  had  laid  out  for  our  day’s  work,  —  and  then,  through 
a  succession  of  soft  green  slopes  and  ruddy  apple-orchards, 
we  came  to  a  blue  lake  fringed  with  rushes,  where  we  hired 
a  boat  with  a  striped  awning,  like  the  boats  on  Lago  ^lag- 

iore,  and  were  rowed  across  by  a  boatman  who  rested  on 

is  oars  and  sang  a  jodeZ-song  when  we  were  half-way 
across. 

Being  landed  on  the  opposite  bank,  we  found  our  road 
at  once  begin  to  trend  upwards;  and  here,  as  the  guide 
informed  us,  the  ascent  of  the  Ilcihcnhorn  might  be  said  to 
begin. 

“  This,  however,  meine  Ilerren,”  said  he,  “  is  only  part 
of  the  old  pass.  It  is  ill-kept ;  for  none  but  country  lolks 
and  travellers  from  Olierbrunn  come  this  way  now.  But 
we  shall  strike  the  New  Pass  higher  lyj.  A  grand  road, 
meine  Ilerren ;  as  fine  a  road  as  the  Simplon,  and  goiMl 
for  carriages  all  the  way.  It  has  only  been  open  since 
the  ^tring.” 

“  The  old  pass  is  good  enough  for  me,  anyhow !  ”  said 
Egerton,  crowding  a  handful  of  wild  forget-me-nots  un¬ 
der  the  ribbon  of  his  hat.  “  Its  like  a  stray  fragment  of 
Arcadia.” 

And  in  truth  it  was  wonderfully  lovely  and  secluded  — 
a  mere  rugged  path  winding  steeply  upwards  in  a  soft 
green  shade,  among  large  forest  trees  and  moss-grown 
rocks  covered  with  patches  of  velvety  lichen.  A  little 
streamlet  ran  singing  beside  it  all  the  way,  now  gurgling 
deep  in  ferns  and  grasses;  now  feeding  a  rude  trough  made 
of  a  hollow  trunk;  now  crossing  our  road  like  a  broken 
flash  of  sunlight;  now  breaking  away  in  a  tiny  fall  and 
Ibamiug  out  of  sight,  only  to  re-apj)ear  a  few  steps  further 
on.  Then  overhead,  through  the  close  roof  of  leaves,  we 
saw  patches  of  blue  sky  and  golden  shafts  of  sunshine,  and 
smalt  brown  sijuirrels  leaping  from  bough  to  bough;  and 
in  the  deep  rich  grass  on  either  hand,  thick  ferns,  and  red 
and  golden  mosses,  and  blue  campanulas,  and  now  and 
then  a  little  wild  strawberry,  ruby  red.  By  and  by,  when 
we  had  lieen  following  this  path  for  nearly  an  hour,  we 
came  ujion  a  jiatch  of  clearing,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
a  rough  upright  monolith,  antiipe,  weather-stained,  covered 
with  rude  carvings  like  a  Runic  monument,  tlie  primitive 
boundary-stone  oetween  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Unter- 
walden. 

“  Le  t  us  rest  here !  ”  cries  Egerton,  flinging  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  grass.  “  Lhen  fugaces  !  —  and  the 
hours  are  shorter  than  the  years.  Why  not  enjoy  them  ?  ” 

But  the  guide,  whose  name  is  Peter  Kauflmann,  interposes 
after  the  manner  of  guides  in  general,  and  will  by  no 
means  let  us  have  our  own  way.  There  is  a  mountain  inn, 
he  urges,  now  only  five  minutes  distant ;  “  an  e.xcellent 
little  inn,  where  they  sell  good  red  wine.”  So  we  yield  to 
fate  and  Peter  Kauffinann  and  pursue  our  upward  way, 
coming  presently,  as  he  promised  and  predicted,  upon  a 
bright  ojien  space  and  a  brown  chalet  on  a  shelf  of  plateau 
overhanging  a  giddy  precipice.  Here,  sitting  under  a  vine- 
covered  trellis  built  out  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  we 
find  three  mountaineers  discussing  a  flask  of  the  good  red 
wine  aforesaid. 

In  this  picturesque  ejTie  we  made  our  miiMay  halt. 
A  smiling  mwlchen  brought  us  coffee,  brown  bread,  and 
goats’-milk  cheese ;  while  our  guide,  pulling  out  a  huge 
lump  of  the  driest  schwarUen  brad  from  his  wallet,  frater¬ 
nized  with  the  mountaineers  over  a  half-flask  of  his  favorite 
vintage. 

Tlie  men  chattered  merrily  in  their  half-intelligible 
patois.  We  sat  silent,  looking  down  into  the  deep  misty 
valley  and  across  to  the  great  amethyst  mountains,  u|>- 
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lifted  on  giant  walls  of  perpendicular  cliff,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  faint  blue  threads  of  slender  waterfalls. 

“  There  must  surely  be  moments,”  said  Egerton  Wolf; 
after  awhile,  “  when  even  such  men  as  you,  Frank,  —  men  of 
tlie  world,  and  lovers  of  it,  —  feel  within  them  somestirrinirs 
of  the  primitive  Adam  ;  some  vague  longing  for  that  idyllic 
life  of  the  wooils  and  fields  that  we  dreamers  are  still, 
in  our  inmost  souls,  insane  enough  to  sigh  after  as  tlic 
highest  good.” 

“  You  mean,  don’t  I  sometimes  wish  to  be  a  Swiss  peas¬ 
ant-farmer,  with  sabofx ;  a  goitre ;  a  wife  without  form  as 
regards  her  person,  and  void  as  retrards  her  head  ;  and  a 
cretin  grandfather  a  hundred  and  three  years  old  V  Why, 
no.  I  prefer  myself  as  I  am.” 

My  friend  smiled,  and  shook  his  he.ad. 

“  Uliy  take  it  for  granted,”  said  he,  “  that  no  man  can 
cultivate  his  brains  and  his  pafern.al  acres  at  the  same  time? 
Horace,  with  none  of  the  adjuncts  you  name,  loved  a  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  turned  it  to  immortal  poetry.” 

“  Tlie  world  has  gone  round  once  or  twice  since  then,  my 
dc.ar  fellow,”  I  replied,  ]ihilosophically.  “  The  best  poetry 
conies  out  of  cities  nowadays.” 

“  And  the  worst.  Do  you  see  those  avalanches  over 
yonder  ? ” 

Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  I  saw  something  like 
a  tiny  puff  of  white  smoke  glide  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
huge  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  It  was 
followed  by  another  and  another.  We  could  neither  see 
whence  they  came  nor  whither  they  went.  ^Ve  were 
too  far  away  to  hear  the  sullen  thunder  of  their  fall. 
Silently  they  flashed  into  sight,  and  as  silently  they 
vanished. 

Wolfe.  sighed  heavily. 

“  Poor  Lawrence !  ”  said  he.  “  Switzerland  was  his  dream. 
He  longed  for  the  Alps  as  ardently  as  other  men  long  for 
money  or  power.” 

Lawrence  was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  whom  I  had 
never  seen;  a  lad  of  great  promise,  whose  health  had 
broken  down  at  Addiscombe  some  ten  or  twelve  years  betiire, 
and  who  had  soon  after  died  of  rapid  consumption  at  Tor¬ 
quay. 

“  And  he  never  had  that  longing  gratified,  had  he  ?  ” 

“Ah,  no;  he  was  never  out  of  England.  They  prescribe 
bracing  climates  now,  I  am  told,  for  lung  disease ;  but  not 
so  then.  Poor,  dear  fellow  I  I  sometimes  fancy  he  might 
have  lived,  if  only  he  had  had  his  heart’s  desire.” 

“  I  would  not  let  such  a  painful  thought  enter  my  head, 
if  I  were  you,”  said  I,  hastily. 

“  But  I  can’t  help  it  1  My  mind  has  been  running  on 
poor  Lawrence  all  the  morning;  and,  somehow,  the  grander 
the  scenery  gets,  the  more  I  keep  thinking  how  he  would 
have  exulted  in  it.  Do  you  ri'member  those  lines  by  Cole¬ 
ridge,  written  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  ?  He  knew  them 
by  heart.  ’Twas  the  sight  of  yonder  avalanches  that  ri‘- 
minded  me —  Well,  I  will  try  not  to  think  of  these  tilings. 
Let  us  change  the  subject.” 

Just  at  this  moment  the  landlord  of  the  chalet  came  out; 
a  bright-eyed,  voluble  young  mountaineer  about  five  or 
six  and  twenty,  with  a  sprig  of  Edelweiss  in  his  hat. 

“  Good  day,  meine  Ilerren,”  he  said,  including  all  alike  in 
his  salute,  but  addressing  himself  espieially  to  Wolfe  and 
myself.  “Fine  weather  for  travelling;  fine  weather  fiir 
the  grapes.  Tliese  Ilerren  are  going  on  by  the  New  Pass  ? 
Aeh,  Ilerr  Gott  1  a  grand  work !  a  wonderful  work  1  — 
and  all  begun  and  completed  in  less  than  three  years. 
Tliese  Ilerren  see  it  to-ilay  for  the  first  time  ?  Good. 
'Tliey  have  probably  been  over  the  Tete  Noir  ?  No !  Over 
theSplugen?  Good  —  good.  If  these  Ilerren  have  been 
over  the  Sphigen,  they  can  form  an  idea  of  the  New  Pass. 
Tlie  New  Pass  is  very  like  the  S[)higen.  It  has  a  gal¬ 
lery  tunnelled  in  the  solid  roc-k,  just  like  the  gallery  on  the 
Via  Mala,  with  this  dillerence,  that  the  gallery  in  the  New 
Pass  is  much  longer,  and  lighted  by  loopholes  at  regular 
Intervals.  These  Ilerren  will  please  to  observe  the  view 
looking  both  up  and  down  the  pass,  before  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  tunnel ;  there  is  not  a  finer  view  in  all  Swit¬ 
zerland.” 
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“  It  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  people  hereabouts,  bit-hole)  pierced  through  a  huge  projecting  spur,  or  buttress, 

having  so  good  a  road  carried  fo)m  valley  to  valley,”  said  I,  of  the  mountain. 

smiling  at  ms  enthusiasm.  “  Behold  the  famous  gallery  I  ”  said  I.  “  Mine  host  was 

“  Oh,  it  is  a  fine  tiling  for  us,  mein  Ilerr  1  ”  he  replied,  right ;  it  is  something  like  the  Splugen,  barring  the  much 

And  a  fine  thing  for  all  this  part  of  the  canton.  It  will  greater  altitude  of  the  road  and  the  still  greater  width  of 

bring  visitors  —  floods  of  visitors  I  By  tlie  way,  these  Her-  the  valley.  But  where  is  the  waterfall  ?  ” 

ren  must  not  omit  to  look  out  for  the  waterfall  above  the  “  Well,  it’s  not  much  of  a  waterfall,”  said  Wolfe.  “  I  can 

gallery.  Holy  St.  Nicholas  1  the  way  in  which  that  water-  just  see  it  —  a  tiny  tliread  of  mist  wavering  down  the  cliff 
tail  has  been  arranged  1  ”  a  long  way  on,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel.” 

“  ArrangeiH  ”  echoed  Wolfe,  who  was  as  much  amused  as  “Aye;  I  see  it  now  —  a  sort  of  interior  Staubbach. 
myself.  '•^Diavolo!  Do  you  arrange  the  waterfalls  in  your  Ile.avens  !  what  power  the  sun  has  up  here  I  At  what  time 
country  ?  ”  did  Kauflmann  say  we  should  get  to  Schwartzenlelden  ?  ” 

••  It  was  the  Herr  Becker,”  said  the  landlord,  unconscious  “  Not  before  seven,  at  the  earliest ;  and  it  is  now  nearly 
of  banter ;  “  the  eminent  engineer  who  planned  the  New  four.” 

P.iss.  The  waterfall  you  see,  meine  Herrcn,  could  not  be  “  Humph  I  three  hours  more  —  say  three  and  a  half, 
sullcrcd  to  follow  its  old  course  down  the  face  of  the  rock  Well,  that  will  be  a  pretty  good  first  day’s  pedestrianizing, 

tluTviugh  which  the  gallery  is  tunnelled,  or  it  would  have  heat  and  all  considered  1  ” 

flowed  in  at  the  loop-holes  and  flooded  the  road.  What,  Here  the  conversation  dropped,  and  we  plodded  on  again 
tlicndbre,  did  the  Herr  Becker  do?  ”  in  silence. 

“  Turned  the  course  of  the  fall,  and  brought  it  down  a  Meanwhile  the  sun  blazed  in  the  heavens,  and  the  light, 
hundred  yards  further  on,”  said  I,  somewhat  impatiently.  struck  back  from  white  rock  and  whiter  road,  was  almost 
‘•Not  so,  mein  Herr;  not  so!  The  Herr  Becker  at-  blinding.  And  still  the  hot  air  danced  and  simmered  be- 

tempts  nothing  so  expensive.  He  permits  the  fiill  to  keep  fore  us ;  and  a  windless  stillness,  as  ot  death,  lay  uiK>n  all 

its  old  couloir  and  come  down  its  old  way ;  but  instead  of  the  scene. 

letting  it  wash  the  outside  of  the  gallery,  he  })ierces  the  Suddenly,  quite  suddenly, —  as  if  he  had  started  out  of 
rock  in  another  direction  —  vertically  —  behind  the  tunnel ;  the  rock,  —  I  saw  a  man  coming  towards  us  with  rapid  and 

constructs  an  artificial  shoot,  or  conduit,  in  the  heart  of  the  eager  gesticulations.  He  seemed  to  be  waving  us  back; 

rock ;  and  brings  the  fall  out  below  the  gallery,  just  where  but  I  was  so  startled  for  the  moment  by  the  unexplained 

tlie  cliff  overhangs  the  valley.  Now  what  do  the  English  way  in  which  he  made  his  appearance,  that  I  scarcely  took 

Ilcrren  say  to  that?  ”  in  the  meaning  of  his  gestures. 

“  Tliatit  must  certainly  be  a  clever  piece  of  engineering,”  “  How  odd  1  ”  I  exclaimed,  coming  to  a  halt.  “  How  did 
replied  Wolfe.  he  get  there  ?  ” 

“  And  that,  having  rested  long  enough,  we  will  push  on  “  How  did  wlio  get  there  ?  ”  said  Wolfe, 

and  see  it,”  added  I,  glad  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  our  “  Why,  that  fellow  yonder.  Did  you  see  where  he  came 

host’s  native  eloquence.  from  ?  ” 

So  wc  jiaid  our  reckoning,  took  a  last  look  at  the  view,  “  Mliat  fellow,  my  dear  boy  ?  I  see  no  one  but  ourselves.” 

aail  plunging  back  into  the  woods,  went  on  our  way  re-  And  he  stared  vaguely  round,  while  all  the  time  the  man 

fledied.  between  us  and  the  gallery  was  waving  his  right  arm  above 

The  j)ath  still  continued  to  ascend,  till  we  suddenly  came  his  head,  and  running  on  to  meet  us. 
upon  a  burst  of  daylight  and  found  ourselves  on  a  magnifi-  “  Good  heavens  I  Egerton,”  I  said  impatiently,  “  where  arc 
cent  high  road  some  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  with  the  forest  your  eyes  ?  Here  —  straight  before  us  —  not  a  quarter  of 

and  the  telegraoh-wires  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  precipice  a  mile  off —  making  signs  as  hard  as  he  can.  Perhaps  we 

on  the  other.  Massive  granite  posts  at  close  intervals  pro-  had  better  wait  till  he  comes  up.” 

tccted  the  edge  of  the  road ;  and  the  can/onniers  were  still  My  friend  drew  his  race-glass  from  its  case,  adjusted  it 
at  work  here  and  there,  breaking  and  laying  fresh  stones,  carefully,  and  took  a  long,  steady  look  down  the  road. 

an<l  cK  ariiig  debris.  We  did  not  need  to  be  informed  that  Seeing  him  do  this,  the  man  stood  still;  but  kept  his  right 

ti.is  was  the  New  Pass.  hand  up  all  the  same. 

Always  ascending,  we  continued  now  to  follow  the  road  “You  see  him  now,  surely?  ”  said  I. 
which  at  eveiy  turn  commanded  finer  and  finer  views  across  “No.”  ^ 

t'le  valley.  Tlien  by  degrci-s  the  forest  dwinilled,  and  was  I  turned  and  looked  him  in  the  face.  I  could  not  believe 
at  last  left  far  below  ;  and  the  gitldy  j)recipices  to  our  left  my  ears. 

I  rew  steeper ;  and  the  mountain  slopes  above  became  more  “  Upon  my  honor,  Frank,”  he  said  earnestly,  “  I  see  only 
aid  more  barren;  till  the  last  Aljvroses  vanished,  and  the  empty  road,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  beyond, 

ihere  remained  only  a  car|)et  of  brown  and  tan  moss  sci.t-  Here,  Kauflinann  1  ” 

•creil  over  here  and  there  with  great  boulders ;  some  Kaufl'maun,  who  was  standing  close  by,  stepped  up  and 

freshly  broken  away  from  the  heights  above,  others  thick-  touched  his  cap. 

ly  coated  with  lichen,  as  if  they  might  have  been  lying  “  Look  down  the  road,”  said  Wolfe. 

there  for  centuries.  We  seemed  here  to  have  reached  the  The  guide  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looked. 

liit;liest  point  of  the  New  Pass,  for  our  road  continued  at  “  What  do  you  see  ?  ” 

tills  barren  level  for  several  miles.  An  immense  panorama  “  I  see  the  entrance  to  the  gallery,  mein  Herr.” 

of  peaks,  snow-fields  and  glaciers  lay  outstretched  before  “Nothing  else?” 

ns  to  the  left,  with  an  unfathomable  gulf  of  misty  valley  “  Nothing  else,  mein  Herr.” 

between.  The  hot  air  simmered  in  the  sun.  Tlie  heat  and  And  still  the  man  stood  there  in  the  road  —  even  came  a 

silence  were  intense.  Once,  and  once  only,  we  came  iqnm  step  or  two  nearer  1  Was  I  mad? 

a  party  of  travellers.  Tliey  were  three  in  number,  lying  at  “  You  still  think  you  see  some  one  yonder?  ”  said  Eger- 

full  length  in  the  shade  of  a  huge  fragment  of  fallen  rock,  ton,  looking  at  me  very  seriously. 

tlieir  heads  comfortably  pillowed  on  their  knapsacks,  and  “  I  know  that  I  do.” 

all  fast  asleep.  He  handed  me  his  race-glass. 

And  now  the  gray  rock  began  to  crop  out  in  larger  masses  “  IxKik  tlirough  that,”  he  said,  “  and  tell  me  if  you  still 

close  l)cside  our  path,  encroaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  see  him.” 

last  the  splintered  cliffs  towered  straight  almve  our  heads,  “  I  see  him  more  plainly  than  before.” 
and  the  road  bec.ame  a  mere  broad  shelf  along  the  face  of  “  What  is  he  like  ?  ” 

the  precipice.  Presently,  on  turning  a  sharp  angle  of  rock,  “Very  tall  —  very  slender — fair  —  quite  young  —  not 

we  saw  before  us  a  vista  of  road,  cliff,  and  valley ;  the  road  more,  I  should  say,  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  —  evidently  an 
now  perceptibly  on  the  decline,  and  vanishing  aliout  a  mile  Englishman.” 
ahejid  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  cavernous  opening  (no  big-  “  How  is  he  dressed?  ” 

ger,  as  it  seemed  from  that  distance,  than  a  good-sized  rab-  “  In  a  gray  suit,  his  collar  open,  and  Ids  throat  bare. 


Wears  a  Scotch  cap  with  a  silver  badfre  in  it.  He  takes 
his  cap  off,  and  waves  it !  —  he  has  a  whitish  '  scar  on  his 
ri<;ht  temple.  I  can  see  tlie  motion  of  his  lips  —  he  seems 
to  say  ‘Go  back!  go  back!’  Look  for  yourself — you 
tiiusit  see  him  1  ” 

I  turned  to  give  him  the  glass,  but  ho  pushed  it  away. 

“  No,  no,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “  It’s  of  no  use.  Go  on 
looking.  What  more,  for  God’s  sake  ?  ” 

I  looked  again  —  the  glass  all  but  dropped  from  my 
hand. 

“  Gracious  heavens  1  ”  I  exclaimed  breathlessly,  “  he  is 
gone  I  ” 

“  Gone  1  ” 

Aye,  gone.  Gone  as  suddenly  as  he  eame;  gone  as 
though  he  had  never  been  1  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  rub¬ 
bed  my  eyes.  I  rubbed  the  glass  on  my  sleeve.  I  looked, 
and  looked  again ;  and  still,  though  I  looked,  1  doubted. 

At  this  moment,  with  a  wild,  unearthly  cry,  and  a  strange 
sound  as  of  some  heavy  projectile  cleaving  the  stagnant 
air,  an  eagle  plunged  past  us  U]x>n  mighty  wings,  and 
swooped  down  into  the  valley. 

“  Ein  adler  1  ein  adler  1  ”  shouted  the  guide,  flinging  up 
his  cap  and  running  to  the  brink  of  the  precij)ice. 

Wolfe  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath. 

“  Legrice,”  he  said  very  calmly,  but  with  a  white,  awe¬ 
struck  look  in  his  face,  “  you  described  my  brother  Law¬ 
rence  —  age,  height,  dress,  every  thing ;  even  to  the  Scotch 
cap  he  always  wore,  and  tlie  silver  bailge  my  Uncle  Horace 
gave  him  on  his  birthday.  He  got  that  scar  in  a  cricket- 
match  at  Harrowgate.” 

“  Your  brother  Lawrence  1  ”  I  faltered. 

“  Why  you  should  be  the  one  jterniitted  to  see  him  is 
strange,  ”  he  went  on,  siiuttking  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 

“  Very  strange  1  I  wish  —  but  there  !  perha[)s  I  should 
not  liave  believed  my  own  eyes.  I  must  believe  yours.” 

“  I  will  never  believe  that  my  eyes  saw  your  brother 
Lawrence,”  I  said  resolutely. 

“  We  must  turn  back,  of  course,”  he  went  on,  taking  no 
notice  of  my  answer.  “  Look  here,  Kauffmann ;  can  we  get 
to  Schwartzenfeldcn  to-night  by  the  old  pass,  if  we  turn 
back  at  once  ?  ” 

“  Turn  back  I  ”  I  interrupted.  “  My  dear  Egerton,  you 
are  not  serious  V  ” 

“  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,”  he  said,  gravely. 

‘•If  these  Herren  wish  to  take  the  old  pass,”  said  the 
astonished  guiile,  “  wc  cannot  jwssibly  get  to  Schwartzen- 
Iclden  before  midnight.  A\’e  have  already  come  seven  miles 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  old  pass  is  twelve  miles  farther 
round.” 

“  Twelve  anil  fourteen  are  twenty-six,”  said  I.  “  We 
cannot  add  twenty-six  ndles  to  our  original  tliirty.  It  is 
out  of  the  question.” 

“  Tliese  Ilerreu  can  sleep  at  the  chalet  where  we  halted,” 
suggested  the  guide.  , 

“  True  ;  I  had  not  thought  of  that,”  said  AVolfe.  “  We 
can  sleep  at  the  chalet,  and  go  on  as  soon  as  it  is  day.” 

•‘  Turn  back,  sleep  at  the  chalet,  go  on  in  the  morning, 
and  lose  full  half  a  day,  with  one  of  the  finest  passes  in 
Switzerland  before  us,  and  our  joimney  two-thirds  done  1  ” 

I  cried.  “  Tins  idea  is  too  absurd.” 

••  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to  go  on,  in  defiance  of  a 
warning  from  tlie  dead,”  Siiid  Wolfe,  hastily. 

“  And  nothing,”  I  replied,  “  shall  induce  tue  to  believe  that 
we  have  received  any  such  warning.  I  either  saw  that  man, 
or  I  lalwred  under  some  kind  of  optical  illusion.  But  ghosts 
I  do  not  believe  in.” 

“  As  yoti  please.  You  can  go  on  if  you  prefer  it,  and 
take  Kautfinauu  with  you.  1  know  inv  way  back.” 

“  Agri'ed  — except  as  regards  Kauflmann.  Let  him  take 
his  choice.” 

Kauflmann,  having  the  matter  explained  to  him,  elected 
at  once  to  "o  back  with  Egerton  AVolfe. 

“If  the  Herr  En'j;Iishmau  has  lieen  warned  in  a  vision,” 
he  saiil,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  “  it  is  suicide  to  go  on. 
Obey  the  blessed  spirit,  mein  Herr  1  ” 

But  nothing  now  would  have  induced  me  to  turn  back, 


even  if  I  had  felt  inclined  to  do  so ;  so,  agreeing  to  meet 
next  day  at  Schwartzenfelden,  my  friend  and  I  said  good-bv. 

“  God  grant  vou  may  come  to  no  harm,  dear  old  fellow’” 
said  Wolfe,  as  lie  turned  away. 

“  I  don’t  feel  like  harm,  I  assure  you,”  I  replied,  laughing. 

And  so  we  jiarted. 

I  stood  still  and  watched  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
At  the  turn  of  tlie  road  they  paused  and  looked  back. 
AV’hen  Wolfe  waved  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  and  finally 
disappeared,  I  could  not  repress  a  sudden  thrill  —  he  looked 
so  like  the  figure  of  mv  illusion  1 

For  that  it  was  an  illusion,  I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment. 
Such  phenomena,  though  nut  common,  arc  by  no  means  un¬ 
heard-of.  I  had  talked  with  more  than  one  eminent  phvsi- 
cian  on  this  very  subject,  and  I  remembered  that  each  Lad 
spoken  of  cases  within  his  own  experience.  Besides,  there 
was  the  famous  case  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller  of  Berlin ;  not 
to  mention  many  others,  eiiually  well  attested.  Tliat  I 
must  have  been  temporarily  in  the  condition  of  persons  so 
aflected,  I  took  for  granted  ;  and  vet  I  felt  well  —  never 
better ;  my  head  cool,  my  mind  clear,  my  pulse  regular. 
Well,  I  Would  never  disbelieve  in  halluciiiatiuns  again. 
To  that  I  made  up  my  mind ;  but  as  for  ghosts  —  jishaw  1 
how  could  any  sane  man,  above  all  such  a  man  as  Egerton 
Wolfe,  believe  in  ghosts  ? 

Reasoning  thus,  and  smiling  to  myself,  I  tightened  the 
shoulder-straps  of  my  knapsack,  took  a  pull  at  my  wine- 
flask,  and  set  off  towards  the  tunnel. 

It  was  still  half  a  mile  distant ;  for  I  had  stopped  on  first 
sight  of  the  figure,  before  we  were  half  across  the  sjiace  that 
lay  between  that  dark  opening  and  the  turn  of  the  road 
above.  And  now,  plodding  steadily  towards  it,  lexamined 
the  ground  at  every  steji  (especially  on  the  side  of  the  jireci- 
jiiee)  for  any  path  or  rocky  projection  of  which  a  man  could 
jKJssibly  have  availed  himself  for  retreat  or  shelter  ;  but  the 
smooth  upright  wall  of  solid  limestone  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sheer,  inaccessible,  giddy  depths  on  the  other,  in.aile  all 
such  exiilauation  impossible.  Thrown  liack  thus  on  the  il¬ 
lusion  tlieory,  I  ^lauseil  once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  conjure 
up  the  figure  before  my  eyes,  but  in  vain. 

And  now,  with  every  step  that  I  took,  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel  grew  larger,  and  the  depth  of  shade  within  it  blacker 
and  inoi’C  mysterious.  1  was  by  this  time  near  enough  to 
see  that  it  was  faced  with  brickwork,  that  it  spanned  the 
full  width  of  the  road,  and  that  it  was  more  than  lofty 
enough  for  an  old-fashioned,  top-heavy  diligence  to  pass 
untler  it.  The  next  moment,  being  within  half  a  dozen 
yards  of  it,  I  distinctly  heard  the  cool  murmur  of  the  more 
distant  waterfall  (now  hidden  by  the  great  mountain  spur 
tlirough  which  the  gallery  was  carried)  ;  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  after  that,  I  had  plunged  into  the  tunnel. 

It  was  like  the  transition  from  an  orchid-house  to  an  ice¬ 
house —  from  niid-ilay  to  midnight.  The  darkness  was  pro¬ 
found,  and  so  intense  the  sudden  chill,  that  for  the  first 
second  it  almost  took  my  breath  away. 

The  roof  and  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  the  road  beneath 
my  feet,  were  all  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  A  sharji,  arrowy 
gleam  of  light,  shooting  athwart  the  gbxim  about  fifty  yards 
ahead,  marked  the  position  of  the  first  loop-hole.  A  second, 
a  third,  a  fourth,  as  many'^rliaps  as  eight  or  ten,  gleamed 
faintly  in  the  distance.  Ttie  tiny  blue  sjieek  which  showed 
where  the  gallery  opened  out  again  upon  the  day,  looked  at 
least  a  mile  away.  Tlie  path  under  foot  was  wet  and  sliji- 
pery ;  and  as  I  went  on,  and  my  eyes  iK'came  accustomed  to 
tlie  darkness,  I  saw  that  every  part  of  the  tunnel  was  stream- 
inji  with  moisture. 

I  pushed  on  rajiidly.  The  first  and  second  loop-holes 
were  soon  left  liehind,  but  at  the  third  I  paused  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  breathe  the  outer  air.  'Then,  for  the  first  time,  I 
observed  that  every  rut  in  the  road  beneath  my  feet  was 
filled  with  lunning  water. 

I  hurried  on  faster  and  faster.  I  shivered.  I  felt  the  cold 
seizing  me.  Tlie  arched  entrance  through  which  I  had  just 
passed  had  dwindled  alreaily  to  a  shining  patch  no  bigger 
than  my  hand,  while  the  tiny  blue  speck  on  ahead  seemed 
far  off  as  ever.  Meanwhile  the  tunnel  was  dripping  like 
a  shower-bath. 
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All  at  once  my  attention  was  airested  by  a  sound  —  a 
strange,  indescribable  sound  —  heavy,  niutUed,  as  of  mighty 
forces  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  I  stood  still, — 
I  held  my  breath, —  I  taucied  I  felt  the  solid  rock  vibrate 
beneath  my  leet.  Then  it  flashed  ujwn  mo  tljat  I  must 
now  be  approaehin"  that  part  of  the  gallery  behind  which 
die  waterfall  was  conducted,  and  that  what  I  heard  was 
the  mutfled  roar  of  its  descent.  At  the  same  moment, 
chancing  to  look  down  at  my  feet,  1  saw  that  the  road  was 
an  inch  deep  in  running  water  from  wall  to  wall. 

Xow,  lawyer  as  I  am,  and  ignorant  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  of  civil  engineering,  I  felt  sure  that  tliis  much-praised 
ilerr  Becker  should  at  least  have  made  his  tunnel  water-tight. 
That  it  leaked  somewhere  was  plain,  and  tliat  it  should  be 
gull'ered  to  go  on  leaking  to  the  discomfort  of  travellers  was 
ihuply  intolerable.  An  inch  of  water,  for  instance,  was 
more  than  —  an  inch,  did  I  say?  Gracious  heavens! 
dace  the  moment  I  looked  it  had  risen  to  three  —  it  was 
dosing  over  my  boots  —  it  was  becoming  a  rushing  tor¬ 
rent! 

In  that  instant  a  great  horror  fell  upon  me, —  the  horror 
of  darkness  ami  sudden  death.  I  turned,  flung  away  my 
a4)cnstock,  and  lied  for  my  life.  Fled  blindly,  breathlessly, 
wildly,  with  the  horrible  grinding  sound  of  the  imprisoned 
waterlall  in  my  ears,  and  the  gathering  torrent  at  my 

heels ! 

Never  while  I  live  shall  I  forget  the  agony  of  those  ne.xt 
few  seconds  —  the  icy  numbness  seizing  on  my  limbs  —  the 
suildeu,  frightful  sense  of  impeded  respiration  —  the  water 
rising,  eddying,  clamoring,  j)ursuiug  me,  passing  me  —  the 
swirl  of  it,  as  it  fla>bed  past  each  looi)-hole  in  succession  — 
the  rush  with  which  (as  I  straiueil  on  to  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery,  now  not  a  dozen  yards  distant)  it  leaped  out  into 
fre  sunlight  like  a  living  thing,  and  dashed  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice ! 

At  that  supieme  instant,  just  as  I  had  darted  out  through 
tlic  echoing  arch  and  staggered  a  few  paces  up  the  road,  a 
de;itening  rei)ort,  crackling,  hurried,  tremendous,  like  the 
explosion  of  a  mine,  rent  the  air  and  roused  a  hundred 
pclioes.  It  was  followed  by  a  moment  of  strange  and  terri¬ 
ble  susjMjuse.  Then,  with  a  deep  and  sullen  roar,  audible 
cliove  all  the  rolling  thunders  of  the  mountains  round,  a 
mighty  w'ave  —  simwth,  solid,  glassy,  like  an  Atlantic  wave 
on  an  English  western  coast  —  came  gleaming  up  the  mouth 
of  tlie  tunnel,  paused,  as  it  were,  ujk)u  the  tlmeshold,  reared 
its  majestic  crest,  curved,  trembled,  burst  in  a  cataract  of 
foam,  flixxled  tlie  road  for  yards  Imyond  tlie  spot  where  I 
was  clinging  to  the  rock  like  a  limjMit,  and  rushing  back 
again,  as  the  wave  rushes  down  the  beatrh,  hurled  itself 
over  the  cliff,  and  vanished  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 

Alter  tliis,  tlie  imprisoned  flood  came  pouring  out  tu¬ 
multuously  for  several  minutes,  bringing  wiUi  it  fragments  of 
rock  and  masonry,  and  filling  the  road  with  debris;  but 
even  tliis  disturbance  presently  subsided,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  the  last  echoes  of  the  explosion  had  died  away, 
the  liberated  waters  were  rippling  pleasantly  along  their 
new  bed,  sparkling  out  into  tlie  sunsliine  as  they  emerged 
iKim  the  gallery,  and  gliding  in  a  smooth  continuous  stream 
over  the  brink  of  the  jirecipice,  thence  to  fall  in  multitudi¬ 
nous  wavy  folds  and  wreaths  of  prismatic  mist  into  the 
valley,  two  thousand  feet  below. 

For  myself,  drenched  to  the  skin  as  I  was,  I  could  do 
nothing  but  turn  back  and  follow  meekly  in  the  track  of 
Egerton  Wolfe  and  Peter  Kautfmann.  IIow  I  did  so,  dri|>- 
ping  and  wear}’,  ami  minus  my  alpenstock ;  how  I  arrived 
M  the  chalet  alxmt  sunset,  shivering  and  hungr}',  just  in 
time  to  claim  my  share  of  a  capital  omelette  and  a  dish  of 
mountain  trout ;  how  the  Swiss  press  rang  with  my  escape 
for  at  least  nine  days  after  the  event ;  how  the  Herr  Becker 
was  lilierally  censured  for  his  defective  engineering;  and 
how  Egerton  Wolfe  believes  to  this  day  that  his  brother 
Lawrence  came  back  from  the  dead  to  save  us  from  utter 
destruction;  are  matters  upon  which  it  were  needless  to 
dwell  in  these  piiges.  Enough  that  I  narrowly  escaped  with 
my  life,  and  that  had  we  gone  on,  as  we  doubtless  should 
have  gone  on  but  for  the  delay  conseejuent  upon  my  illusion, 
we  should  most  probably  have  been  in  the  heart  of’  the  tun¬ 


nel  at  tlie  time  of  the  explosion,  and  not  one  left  to  tell  the 
tale. 

Nevertheless,  my  dear  friends,  I  do  not  believe,  and  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  beheve,  —  in  ghosts. 


HAWTHORNE’S  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  NOTE¬ 
BOOKS. 

TnE  interest  which  men  of  letters  especially,  but  also 
every  lay  admirer  of  Hawthorne,  have  taken  in  the  reading 
of  his  Note-Books,  will  find  a  fresh  stimulus  in  the  present 
volumes,  ♦  which,  it  is  understood,  will  close  the  series. 
They  complete  the  revelation  of  the  man  and  his  method 
which  the  admiration  excited  by  his  works  imjieratively  de¬ 
manded.  We  see  here  the  same  faithful  and  unassuming 
observation  of  men  and  nature  which  marks  the  “  American 
Note-Books,”  but  carried  to  greater  perfection.  Like  the 
English  Notes,  these  are  less  fragmentary  ami  disconnected 
than  the  American,  showing  by  their  continuity  of  style  the 
increasing  inner  demand  of  the  author  for  rotundity  and 
unity  in  every  thing  the  least  that  he  wrote.  The  jiolished 
skill  with  which  he  brings  before  us  the  greater  or  smaller 
objects  of  note  along  the  route  seems  to  reach  the  summit 
of  artistic  jiower.  Tliere  is  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty- 
three  years  between  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  journals  and  that  which  heads  the  present  volumes ;  but 
no  diminution  of  force  or  refinement  is  visible  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  writer’s  mind.  Tliey  bring  us,  in  the  annals  of 
Hawthorne’s  thought,  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and 
show  that  to  the  last  he  was  enlarging  and  putting  forth ; 
— •  a  growing  man. 

/  The  observation  during  the  journey  to  Rome  —  his  stay 
ip  Paris  being  brief  —  is  rather  more  e.xterual  than  other¬ 
wise,  -Jle  catches  with  miraculous  ease  the  apjiearance  and 
surface-cEarm  of  things ;  but  can  pierce  with  e<jual  jiower 
to  their  heart,  embodying  in  language  their  most  intangible 
glamour.  There  is  no  straining  after  novelty;  he  never 
loses  his  simjile,  dignified  identity  in  the  mask  of  caricatureil 
sensation,  as  travel-writers  are  too  wont.  Tlie  charm  of 
this  book  is  very  sinijile ;  it  consists  only  in  the  fact  that, 
professing  to  be  Hawthorne,  it  is  Ilawtliorne,  and  neither 
an  infusion  of  other  minds  dipped  out  with  his  own  pen 
ujion  the  page,  nor  a  spicy  decoction  from  the  clear  fluid  of 
his  real,  siiujile  impressions. 

The  notes  of  his  experiimce  while  dwelling  in  Rome  and 
Florence  deserve  admiration  for  more  than  this  trueness  to 
himself —  the  clear  insight  which  they  disjilay  in  various 
subjects,  the  calm  and  trenchant  precision  with  which  his 
sjieculations  go  to  the  root  of  fifty  different  matters.  Tliere 
is  in  general  throughout  the  Ixxik  a  more  diversified  mental 
activity  and  a  greater  jilay  of  fancy  than  in  the  •*  English 
Note-Books.”  Tliis  fact  is  in  consonance  with  the  difl'erimt 
character  of  the  work  insjiired  bv  Italian  inlluence  and  that 
which  was  the  product  of  Englisli  soil.  “  Our  (>1<1  Home” 
is  a  collection  of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  local  English 
tojiics,  and  treated  with  solid  reality  in  the  author’s  most 
genial  mood  ;  while  “  The  Marble  F  aun,”  Ix'tter  known  in 
England  as  “  Transformation,”  is  a  profbunil  sjieculation  in 
human  nature,  under  the  garb  of  a  most  jiicturesijue  and 
imaginative  romance.  There  is,  jierhajis,  no  more  delicate 
comment  on  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  Hawthorne  than 
this,  that  he  should  lie  so  ojien  to  climatic  influence  in  his 
writing,  'llie  (juality  of  his  genius  may  be  coiiijiared  to 
that  of  a  violin,  which  owes  its  fine  jirojierties  to  the  season¬ 
ing  of  tempered  atmosjiheres,  and  transmits  a  thrill  of  sun¬ 
shine  through  the  vibrations  of  its  resonant  woo<l ;  his  ut¬ 
terances  are  modulateil  by  the  very  changes  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  mark  the  resjionses  of  this  finely-iioised 
mind  to  each  and  every  inijiression.  The  alternate  insight 
and  self-criticism  with  which  he  views  the  famous  art  in 
Italian  naileries  show  how  loyal  he  was  with  himself  to  the 
truth.  He  never  goes  against  his  grain  to  admire  the  pre¬ 
scribed,  nor  will  he  assume  that  his  own  judgment  is  correct. 
The  questionings  with  which  he  qualifies  each  opinion  ad- 
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vanced  show  us  the  smeltin{t  process  by  whicli  he  extracted 
truth  by  grains  from  the  uncertain  ore  of  thought.  lie 
turns  a  statement  over  and  over,  handles  it  in  all  moods,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  consent  to  take  a  solid  "rasp,  and  incorporate  it  as 
l)elief.  The  flow  of  his  thought  includes  both  poles,  as  where 
he  says :  “  Classic  statues  escajie  you,  with  their  slippery 
beauty,  as  if  they  were  made  of  ice.  Rough  and  ugly  things 
can  be  clutched.  Tliis  is  nonsense,  and  yet  it  means  sonie- 
tliing.”  One  must  admire  the  frankness  with  which  he  dis¬ 
approves  superannuated  pictorial  art.  Blotted  and  scaling 
frescoes  hurt  his  mind,  he  says,  in  the  same  manner  that 
dry-rot  in  a  wall  will  imp.ort  disease  to  the  human  frame.  In 
liome  he  recoils  as  if  wounded  from  certain  dingy  picture- 
frames  and  unvarnished  pictures.  On  this  point  we  must 
quote,  to  he  fair,  from  the  editor’s  note  in  explanation.  She 
says  :  —  “  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  inexorable  demand  for  perfection 
in  all  things  leads  him  to  complain  of  grimy  pictures,  and 
tarnished  frames,  and  faded  frescoes,  distressing  beyond 
measure  to  eyes  that  never  failed  to  see^very  thing  before 
them  with  the  keenest  apprehension,  llie  usual  careless 
observation  of  peojile,  lioth  of  the  good  and  the,  imperfect, 
is  much  more  comfortable  in  tliis  imperfect  world.  But  the 
insight  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  possessed  was  only  equalled 
by  his  outsight,  and  he  suflered  in  a  way  not  to  be  readily 
conceived  from  any  failure  in  licanty  —  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  this  exijuisite  nicety  of 
feeling  to  mention  that  one  day  he  took  in  his  fingers  a  half- 
bloomed  rose,  without  blemish,  and  smiling  with  an  infinite 
joy,  remarked,  ‘  ITiis  is  perfect.  On  earth  only  a  flower  is 
perfect.’  ” 

Tlie  present  volumes  do  not  afford  so  many  of  those 
(Hiaint  suggestions  for  tale  or  romance  which  made  a  chief 
(diarm  of  the  American  Note-Books.  In  accounting  for  this, 
something  may  be  allowed  to  the  advancing  age  of  the 
writer,  anil  something  to  the  rapid  change  of  scene  during 
travel,  and  the  multitude  of  flj;eting  impressions  showered 
ujion  the  mind  in  sight-seeing.  But  from  other  sources  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  number  of  ideas  intended  to  sub¬ 
tend  future  fiction  was  at  this  period  in  fact  multiplied, 
llicir  absence  from  the  journals  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  increase  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
expend  all  the  labor  in  his  journals  upon  materialities,  ac¬ 
tualities —  upon  the  description  of  multiform  nature,  hu¬ 
man  and  physical,  and  art,  rather  than  iqion  imperfect  hints 
at  the  dreams  yet  to  be  embodied.  There  is,  we  may  con¬ 
jecture,  a  more  decided  consciousness  that  the  idea  of  a 
poet  must  develop  itself  in  poem  or  tale  much  as  the  soul 
develops  itself  in  a  human  bo<ly,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  will  do  well  to  concern  himself  chiefly  with  producing 
the  work’s  grosser  substance,  sure  that  the  essence  will  im¬ 
bue  it,  as  certaiifly  as  the  soul  a  new  body. 

No  one  falls  more  completely  under  the  head  of  ideal 
writers  than  Hawthorne.  At  the  same  time,  no  one  has 
more  devotedly  subjected  himself  to  the  study  of  nature  in 
her  every  manifestation.  What  can  surpass  the  delicate 
and  wise  humor  of  his  study  of  pigs  at  Brook  Farm,  or  the 
delicious  reality  of  the  ancient  hens  in  the  I’yncheon  Gar¬ 
den  ?  Hawthorne,  in  short,  is  a  complete  type  of  the  artist, 
learning  nature  accurately,  rooting  his  whole  mental  system 
in  tlie  solid  foundation  of  the  broad  earth  and  its  cvery-divy 
life,  yet  projecting  in  his  works  an  ideal  truth  that  branches 
into  airiest  space. 


COLONEL  CLIVE’S  WIFE. 

I. 

“  Somebody  to  see  Col.  Clive.” 

'The  words  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  Ion"  vaulted 
passages  of  Aberdeen  Jail,  as  a  lady,  dressed  in  bhiek  and 
with  her  face  closely  shaded  by  a  thick  crape  veil,  followed 
the  grim  turnkey  to  whom  they  had  been  addressed  towards 
the  cell  where  Harold  Clive,  late  colonel  in  her  Majesty’s 
Dragoon  Guards,  lay  waiting  his  trial  at  the  next  assizes 
lor  the  wilful  mui^er  of  Philip  Anstruther  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  October,  1865. 


[January  13, 

She  kept  strict  silence  till  the  noise  of  the  man’s  key  was 
heard  grating  in  the  door. 

“  AVhat  is  the  longest  time  that  I  may  stay  ?  ”  she  asked 
in  a  low,  composed  tone. 

“  An  hour’s  the  outside  time  allowed,”  was  the  answer, 
given  in  rather  a  surly  manner. 

“  I  saw  your  wife  yesterday,  Keith,  and  shall  see  her 
again  to-morrow,”  the  lady  continued.  “  Can  I  take  any 
message  for  you  to  her  or  the  children  ?  ” 

The  man  looked  up  with  a  startled  expression.  It  wai 
wonderful  to  see  how  his  stern  features  had  relaxed  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice. 

“  God  bless  me !  it’s  never  Miss  Laura  ?  ”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,  it  is  Miss  Laura,  and  she  wants  you  to  do  her  a 
favor,  Keith,”  she  answered. 

“  Tliere  is  na  much  I  wouldna  do  for  you,  miss,”  said 
the  man  a  little  doubtfully  ;  he  wondered  what  was  cominv 
next.  ^ 

“  It’s  nothing  wrong,”  she  said  in  the  same  low  quiet 
tone.  “  Only  I  have  something  of  great  imjKirtance  to  say 
to  the  prisoner,  and  I  wish  to  be  as  little  disturbed  as  j)ossi- 
ble  during  the  hour  in  which  I  am  allowed  to  be  with  him. 
AVill  you  take  care  of  this  ?  ” 

“  All  right,  my  bonnie  young  leddic.  Rules  is  rules, 
and  canna  be  evaded,  but  I’ll  tak’  care  that  the  clock  does 
na  run  on  faster  than  can  be  helpit.  Ye  canna  be  aluus 
with  him,  ye  ken  V  ”  he  added  a  moment  alter. 

“  I  know  that,”  she  answered  a  little  sadly. 

“  But  I’ll  tak’  the  turn  to  watch  mysel’,  and  ye  need  hae 
no  fear  that  I  shall  listen  to  what  ye  shall  say  to  the  Colonel, 
God  bless  him.” 

He  held  the  door  open,  wliile  she  passed  without  another 
word  into  the  prisoner’s  presence,  and  then  closed  it  softly 
behind  her. 

Col.  Clive  had  been  seated  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cell, 
with  his  back  turned  towards  his  visitor,  as  she  came  in ; 
but  the  grating  noise  made  by  the  heavy  door  had  aroused 
his  attention,  and  lie  liwked  up  absently  from  the  book  he 
was  reading.  I  say  absently,  for  though  he  rose  instinc¬ 
tively  from  his  chair  and  In-nt  his  head  somewliat  proudly 
to  the  lady,  who  was  standing  before  him,  he  evidently  did 
not  recognize  her  in  the  least. 

She  put  up  her  veil,  and  holding  out  her  hand,  walked 
quickly  up  to  him. 

“  Harold,  I  have  come  to  see  you  at  last,”  she  said. 

He  started  back,  looking  utterly  bewildered. 

“  Laura  1  you  here  ?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  This  is  more  than 
I  could  have  dared  to  hope.”  Tl»en  he  took  her  offered 
hand,  and  held  it  fast  in  both  his  own ;  and  so  they  stood 
together  for  the  next  few  minutes  without  speaking  another 
word. 

He  was  a  tall,  strongly-made  man,  somewhere  about  forty 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  very  often  taken  to  be  muen 
older;  for  the  lines  about  his  lips  and  eyes  were  deeply 
marked,  and  his  thick  bl.U'k  hair  and  heavy  cavalry  mous¬ 
tache  were  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray.  It  was  not  a  hand¬ 
some  face ;  the  features  were  rough  and  irregular,  and  the  old 
scar  of  a  sabre-cut  was  still  clearly  visible  on  one  side  of  his 
forehead  and  cheek.  But  tliere  was  a  certain  manly  beauty 
about  it  for  all  that.  It  was  a  face  that  children  and 
women  learned  implicitly  to  trust  —  certainly  not  the  lace 
of  one  who  was  likely  to  have  committed  the  awful  crime 
with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

Time  must  have  dealt  very  hanlly  with  this  man  ;  there 
was  a  sad,  weary  look  in  his  dark  eyes  which  seemed  to 
tell  j’ou  that  he  had  known  much  sorrow ;  that  life  had  been 
to  lum  one  long  struggle,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  lay  it 
down  and  be  at  rest  as  soon  as  ever  his  time  should  come. 
It  was  not  often  that  Col.  Clive  was  seen  to  smile,  and 
his  smile  was  not  a  very  joyous  one  at  the  best ;  but  there 
were  a  few  women  in  the  world,  mothers,  perhaps,  who  had 
watched  him  when  he  had  been  playing  with  their  little  ones, 
who  would  tell  you  afterwards  that  his  smile  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  they  had  ever  seen. 

Unworldly  and  unselfish  more  than  most  men,  brave  as  a 
lion,  yet  gentle  as  a  little  child,  he  had  nevertheless  made  but 
few  friends  in  his  way  through  life,  and  still  fewer  acquaint- 
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ances ;  but  excopt  one  mean  soul  here  and  there,  who  had 
come  under  the  scourge  of  his  righteous  scorn,  he  had 
scarcely  an  enemy  in  the  world ;  and  there  was  not  one 
among  those  lew  who  had  learned  to  know  and  love  him  well 
but  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  lor  the  sake  of 
doing  a  service  to  Harold  Clive. 

An<l  this  was  the  man  who  was  kept  close  prisoner  now 
in  Aberdeen  Jail,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  his 
own  cousin,  riiilip  Anstruther. 

‘•Laura,  my  child,  what  good  angel  of  mercy  sent  you 
here  to-day  V  ”  he  asked  gently,  as  he  let  go  her  hand  at 
List. 

“  No  one  sent  me,”  she  answered ;  “  I  came  of  my  own 
free  will.  They  would  not  have  let  me  come  if  they  had 
been  at  home ;  but  they  are  all  gone  to  Blagden  Castle  for 
the  day,  and  so  I  came  without  their  knowledge.” 

“  You  are  with  the  Anstruthers  still,  then  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  Y'es ;  it  could  not  well  be  heljied,”  she  answered  ;  “  but 
I  go  back  to  Edward’s  wile  to-morrow.  Harold,”  she 
added  in  a  dill'erent  tone,  “  I  should  have  been  here  long 
a<n),  only  I  have  been  so  ill,  so  very  ill,  ever  since  that 
dreadful  d.iy.” 

“  I  don’t  wonder  at  that ;  the  wonder  is  to  see  you 
here  at  all.  You  have  never  come  alone,  Laura  V  ”  he 
asked  anxiously. 

“No,  not  alone.  Little  Phoebe  Macintosh,  the  keeper’s 
daughter,  who  has  been  nursing  me  for  the  last  ten  days, 
came  with  me  in  the  train ;  but  I  sent  her  on  to  her  uncle’s 
house,  and  she  does  not  know  what  the  business  was  that 
brought  me  into  Aberdeen.” 

lie  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so  with  one  of  his  own 
peculiar  smiles,  and  then  he  said, — 

“Laura  Sartoris,  I  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  by 
many  in  your  gixxl  life  that  you  have  been  within  the  walls 
of  a  prison ;  but  I  think  I  may  salely  say,  that  never  in  all 
your  life  have  you  done  so  much  good  to  any  poor  prisoner 
as  you  have  done  to  me  this  aflernoon.  You  have  brought 
the  first  bit  of  sunshine  into  this  gloomy  den  that  I  have 
seen  for  many  a  long  diur.  (Jive  me  your  hand  again, 
Laur.a,  my  child,  while  I  thank  you  lor  coming  here ; 
thank  you  as  I  would  do  on  my  knees,  if  I  thought  you 
would  let  me,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  swearing  to 
you  with  my  own  lips  that  I  am  as  innocent  of  the  murder 
of  that  dead  man  as  you  are  yourself.” 

“  llu.di,  Harold  1  ”  she  answered,  shaking  her  head  sadly ; 
"  there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  th.at ;  that  I  am  here  to-day, 
holding  your  hand  thus,  is  proof  enough  that  I  never  doubt¬ 
ed  you  for  an  instant.  But  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
I  do  not  think  you  acted  wisely  at  the  time.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  better  for  you  to  have  given  yourself  up  to  the 
authorities  at  once,  and  told  the  exact  truth  of  how  it  all 
happened,  than  to  have  kept  such  a  strict  silence  about  the 
awful  aecitlent,  and  given  the  world  the  impression  that 
you  intended  to  escape.” 

“  Y'ou  think,  like  the  others,  then,  that  I  have  been 
telling  lies  ?  ”  exclaimed  Col.  (Jlive,  throwing  his  head 
back  proudly,  while  the  hot  blood  mounted  slowly  to  his 
cheek.  “  Y’ou  wrong  me  by  that  doubt,  Laura.  I  spoke 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  that  day  before  the 
magistrates,  when  I  told  them  that  I  knew  no  more  how 
Philip  Anstruther  met  with  his  death  than  the  child  un¬ 
born.  I  said  then,  and  I  say  now,  we  went  half-way  down 
the  pier  at  S -  together,  sjieaking  passionate,  revenge¬ 

ful  words,  I  own,  and  parted  at  last  with  hot  anger  in  both 
our  hearts ;  but  from  that  moment  I  never  set  eyes  on  him 
again.  He  went  on  to  the  end — to  the  unfinished  part  of  the 

ler,  as  I  believe  —  and  I  retraced  my  steps  by  the  w.ay  that 

had  come ;  but  whether  he  made  a  false  step  in  the  twilight, 
or  whether  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  hard  at  the  time, 
actually  blew  him  over  the  low  parapet — whether  he  died 
V  accident,  or  by  his  own  act,  or  by  the  hand  of  another, 
(W  only  knews.  I  never  even  heanl  of  his  death  till  two 
nights  afterwards,  when,  just  as  I  was  stepping  on  board 
the  Havre  steamer  at  Southampton,  I  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  munlered  him.” 

By  way  of  answer,  Laura  Sartoris  laid  her  cold  hand  up¬ 
on  that  of  her  companion. 


“  Poor  Harold,”  she  said  softly,  “  it  must  have  been  very 
hard  for  you  to  bear.” 

He  had  placed  her  in  the  chair  from  which  he  hail 
so  lately  risen,  and  they  were  now  sitting  side  by 
side. 

I  have  not  yet  told  the  reailer  what  Laura  Sartoris  was 
like.  Perhaps  he  may  be  fancying  her  all  this  time  to  be  a 
tall,  beautiful  girl,  of  .stately  height,  and  with  noble,  aristo¬ 
cratic  features.  But  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind — not  a 
girl  at  all,  but  a  woman  of  three-and-twenty  years  old  at 
least ;  not  lieautiful,  not  even  pretty  ;  a  little  miynonne  cron- 
ture,  with  a  pale  fivee,  and  gray  eyes,  and  wavy  auburn 
hair  —  hair  that  looked  simply  brown  in  the  shade,  but  in 
the  sunshine  warmed  into  a  sort  of  golden  red.  Many  jx-r- 
sons  could  see  no  kind  of  beauty  in  that  face.  Women  sel¬ 
dom  looked  at  it  a  second  time ;  but  there  were  some  men 
who  maintained  that  Laura  Sartoris’s  face  was  better  worth 
looking  at  than  any  other  woman’s  in  the  world  —  that 
once  seen,  it  could  never  be  forgotten ;  and  the  gray-hiiired 
soldier  sitting  by  her  now  was  one  of  these.  She  was  not 
looking  her  best  just  then,  for  her  only  claim  to  beauty  at 
any  time  lay  in  the  charm  of  her  expression,  in  her  glowing 
cheeks  and  laughter-loving  eyes.  But  there  was  not  a 
smile  on  her  lips  now ;  her  cheeks  looked  thin  and  worn ; 
and  the  dancing  light  in  her  eyes  had  Ix'en  quenched  as  if 
by  many  tears.  Harold  Clive  saw  and  noted  all  these 
changes  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  yet  he  thought  she  had 
never  looked  so  nearly  beautiful  in  all  her  life  as  she  tiid 
that  afternoon. 

His  hand  closed  first  upon  her  trembling  fingers;  that 
little  hand  of  hers  seemed  a  sort  of  sheet-anchor  for  him 
to  hold  on  by.  “  And  jjoor  Laura,  I  might  say,”  he  re¬ 
sumed,  answering  her  last  words,  “  if  you  were  not  so  unself¬ 
ish  that  you  have  m.ade  me  forget  your  sorrow  in  my  own. 
Your  gootlness  in  coming  here  to-day  would  be  simply  in¬ 
credible  to  me,  did  1  not  know  that  you  aeipit  me  of  hav¬ 
ing,  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  wilfully  injured  the  man 
who  was  to  have  been  your  husband.” 

“  We  will  not  speak  of  that  now,  Harold,  if  you  please,” 
Laura  answered,  blushing  a  little  for  the  first  time.  “  I  did 
not  come  to  talk  about  the  past,  but  of  the  future  ;  and  there 
is  no  time  to  lose.  Tell  me  what  you  think  yourself:  how 
will  it  go  with  you  at  this  dreadful  trial  ?  ” 

They  had  spoken  in  low  tones  from  the  first,  but  now 
their  voices  sank  almost  into  a  whispi'r,  so  that  not  one  word 
could  reach  the  ears  of  the  man  Keith,  who  kept  his  silent 
watch  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  long  room,  pacing  up  and 
down  like  an  automaton,  and  apparently  taking  no  notice 
of  what  was  passing  before  his  eyes. 

“  How  can  I  tell  ?  ”  Harold  answered,  with  a  little  bitter 
laugh,  which  grated  strangely  on  his  companion’s  ear.  “  It’ 
it  were  any  other  man  than  myself  who  was  to  be  tried,  1 
shouldn’t  hesitate  to  say  he  would  be  acquitted ;  but  some 
men  seem  to  have  the  luck  of  it  in  this  world,  and  some 
don’t.  I’m  one  of  the  last.  At  school  it  seemed  with  some 
of  the  fellows  that  to  wish  for  a  thing  was  to  have  it,  but 
with  me  it  w.as  always  the  reverse.  It’s  lieen  so  ever  since 
I  can  recollect.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  a  year  old, 
and  my  father  never  seemed  to  care  whether  I  was  alive  or 
dead.  Except  for  the  accident  of  having  inherited  a  large 
share  of  worldly  wealth,  no  one  can  call  me  a  fortunate 
man.  But  I  must  have  been  born  under  an  unlucky  star 
indeed,  if  they  can  succeed  in  making  me  out  guilty,  upon 
the  scraps  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  they  have  got 
against  me  as  yet.  That  we  were  both  seen  walking  to¬ 
gether  down  the  pier,  — quarrelling  if  you  will,  —  that  I  was 
observed  later  to  come  back  alone,  looking  worried  and 
anxious ;  that  poor  Philip’s  hat  and  handkerchief,  stained 
with  a  few  drops  of  bl(X)d,  were  found  the  next  morning 
wedged  among  the  piles  at  the  end  of  the  pier ;  and  that  1 
was  overtaken  forty  hours  afterwards  at  Southampton  on 
my  way  to  Havre,  having  taken  my  passage  nearly  a  week 
before,  are  not  quite  pniofs  enough,  I  should  say,  if  I  know 
any  thing  of  Scotch  law,  to  convince  twelve  honest  jurymen 
that  I  murdered  a  man  in  cold  blood  whom  I  had  known 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,” 

“  There  would  be  no  fear  at  all  of  the  result,”  said  Laura, 
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speakin;;  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice  ;  “  the  lawyers  all  say  so ; 
except  for  the  evidence  tliat  I  must  give.” 

“  You  give  evidence  !  ”  he  exclaimed,  looking  strangely 
startled.  “  WTiat  do  you  mean,  Laura  ?  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?  Uas  no  one  told  you  ?  Oh,  this  is 
the  worst  of  all !  ” 

“  I  have  not  seen  Leslie  for  several  days,  and  this  must 
be  something  new.  Tell  me,  child,  what  can  you  have  to 
do  with  it  ?  We  left  you  at  the  hall-tloor  of  his  uncle’s 
house,  if  you  recollect.  I  saw  there  was  something  wrong 
between  you  and  AnstniUter*  and  I  felt  that  when  he  seized 
your  hand  and  kissed  it  in  ray  presence,  it  was  meant  fur  a 
studied  insult  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.;  But  that  was  all; 
you  never  saw  us  again  after 'that  moment.” 

“  Unhapjiily  I  did,”  she  answered,  shaking  her  head 
sadly.  “  \ou  must  have  wandered  about  the  park  for  some 
little  while  liefore  you  went  down  to  the  shore  ;  for  I  had 
time  to  walk  quietly  to  the  old  boat-house,  which  they 
turned  into  a  sort  of  arbor  last  year,  before  you  and  ho 
went  out  throuffh  the  little  wieket-giite  by  the  side  of  it, 
which  opens  on  to  the  sands.  I  was  sitting  there  reading 
when  you  passed  out.  You  did  not  see  me  ;  but  1  saw  you, 
and  heard  you  too.  I  could  not  help  hearing,  ibr  you  were 
talking  loudly,  and  O  Harold  1  you  were  speaking  passion¬ 
ate,  anjiry  words.” 

“  What  was  I  saying  ?  ”  he  asked  abruptly. 

“  You  both  used  high  words,  but  he  was  the  worst.  He 
muttered  something  that  I  could  not  hear,  and  then  you 
turned  upon  him  and  said  that  he  should  answer  to  you  for 
those  words  before  you  parted  from  him  that  day.  I  would 
not  let  you  know  I  was  there.  I  thought  it  would  make 
things  worse  jxsrhaps  if  I  interfered,  but  1  would  give  all 
I  have  in  the  world  now  if  I  had  s]X)ken  to  y»u,  or  to  have 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  universe  than  in  that  wretched 
old  boat-house  when  you  spoke  those  dangerous  words.  You 
did  speak  them,  or  have  I  only  dreamed  that  you  did  ?  ”  she 
asked  eagerly. 

“  Hush ;  Laur.o,  hush,”  he  said,  for  she  was  growing 
flushed  ami  excited.  “  I  did  speak  them ;  I  recollect  it  all 
now.  He  fancied  that  I  had  been  telling  you  of  something 
he  had  wi.<hed  to  keep  from  you,  and  I  indignantly  denied 
the  charge ;  then  he  called  me  a  liar  and  a  coward,  and  I 
answered  him  in  the  very  words  you  s.ay.  My  old,  hot  tem¬ 
per  has  iHjen  the  ruin  of  me,  if,  as  you  say,  this  should  be¬ 
come  known.” 

“  It  will  be  known  sooner  or  later,  if  it  is  not  known,  as  I 
much  fear,  already.  I  have  been  very  ill,  Harohl,”  she 
added  humbly,  “  and  have  been  delirious  at  times.  I  m,ay 
have  told  those  words  in  my  dreams,  for  I  dream  of  noth¬ 
ing  else,  and  I  know  that  I  liave  been  watched  —  perhaps 
it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  be  so  —  by  Philip’s  rela¬ 
tives.  lliere  have  been  spies  about  me  who  must  have 
carried  the  t.ale  to  other  ears  —  because  —  because  ”  —  her 
head  sank  lower  and  lower  till  it  was  fairly  hidden  in  her 
hands,  and  she  brf>ke  into  a  fit  of  passionate  weeping. 

“  Because  they  have  summoned  you  as  a  witness  against 
me  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  ?  ”  Col.  Clive  asked 
gently. 

She  only  bowed  her  head  in  bitter  grief  by  way  of 
answer. 

He  let  her  cry  on  for  a  little  while  in  silence,  but  the  sad 
eyes  grew  sadder  than  ever  as  he  watched  her  tears. 

“  O  Harold  I  it  is  so  dreadful.  What  can  I  do  ?  ”  she 
sobbed  at  length. 

“  You  can  sjmak  the  truth,  and  leave  the  rest  in  God’s 
hands,  Laura,  my  darling,”  he  answered,  laying  his  hand 
for  a  moment  on  her  head.  “  And  that  is  what  you  must 
do.  I  would  not  have  those  pure  lips  sullied  by  a  false¬ 
hood,  though  I  had  to  die  twenty  times  over.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  what  I  must  do,”  she  answered  bitterly.  “  I 
know  tliat  well  enough ;  I  shall  have  to  speak  the  truth,  as 
you  s.ay,  whether  I  will  or  not.  It  will  be  dragged  from  me, 
forced  I'rom  me,  word  by  word,  by  those  cruel  men.  Ah, 
Harold,  tliey  will  never  let  me  tell  them  the  other  things  I 
know  about  you :  how  good  and  kind  you  are ;  that  you 
would  never  wilfully  hurt  any  living  creature ;  that  I  have 
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known  you  to  sit  for  hours  and  hours  playing  with  a  sol- 
dier’s  sick  child;  that  you  swam  more  tlian  a  mile  once  to 
save  a  dog’s  life.  They  will  never  let  me  tell  them  these 
things,  but  they  will  make  me  say  those  other  dreadful 
words,  which  I  know  you  never  meant,  over  and  over  again, 
and  they  will  be  your  ruin,  —  I  know  they  will,  —  and  then 
I  shall  always  feel  as  if  your  blood  were  on  my  head  1  ”  she 
exclaimed,  once  more  bursting  into  tears. 

“  Laura,  Laura,  you  must  not  talk  like  this,”  he  answered, 
speaking  as  calmly  as  he  could ;  for  his  heart  was  heating 
violently,  and  he  was  deadly  pale.  “  You  are  making  your¬ 
self  ill  again,  ray  poor  little  girl.  It  was  no  fault  of  your? 
that  vou  were  in  the  boat-nouse  that  day  and  heard  mv 
foolist  words,  which,  as  you  say,  meant  little  or  nothing’; 
and,  perhaps,  after  all,  you  are  exaggerating  the  efl'ect  they 
will  j)roduce.” 

“  No,  no,  I  am  not ;  ”  she  answered  despondently.  “  What 
they  will  drive  me  to  say  will  kill  vou,  I  know  it  will.  I 
cannot,  will  not  bear  it,”  she  added,  lifting  up  her  head,  and 
choking  back  her  sobs.  “  It  must  not  be.  There  is  one 
way,  and  only  one  way  in  which  I  can  save  you,  if  you 
will  let  me.” 

“  There  is  no  way,”  he  replied  a  little  sternly,  “  if  it  is  to  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  truth.  I  have  told  you  before,  Laura, 
and  I  tell  you  again,  you  shall  not  perjure  y'ourself,  even  to 
save  my  life.  K  you  are  called  ujinn  to  bear  witness 
against  me,  you  must  just  speak  the  truth,  and  then,  —  if  it 
must  be  so,  God’s  will  be  done.” 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  Laura  spoke  again.  “  There  is  one  way,”  she  faltered, 
“  by  which  ”  — 

“Tlie  truth  can  he  suppressed — not  with  my  consent," 
he  interrupted,  scornfully. 

“  Harold,  be  patient,  and  hear  me  out,”  she  pleaded. 
“  Tliere  is  one  way  by  which  not  the  truth,  though  it  would 
only  be  a  half-truth  after  all,  but  my  evidence  could  be  sup¬ 
pressed.”  She  was  speaking  quite  calmly,  but  her  hetul  was 
turned  away  from  him. 

“  Laura,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

She  might  have  been  la  the  witness-box  already  for  the 
close  eager  questioning  of  those  eyes  which  were  fixed  on 
her ;  she  could  not  look  at  him. 

“  Won’t  you  help  me,  Harold  ?  Can’t  you  guess  what  it 
is  I  mean  ?  ” 

He  sat  staring  at  her  with  a  bewildered  expression,  and 
passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead  once  or  twice  be¬ 
fore  he  answered :  — 

“  I  was  never  a  good  hand  at  riddles  in  my  best  davs,  as 
you  know,  and  I  should  be  worse  than  e\  -  i-  now.  these 
two  or  three  weeks  in  this  dreary  den  have  deadened  all 
my  senses,  I  think,  and  robbed  me  of  the  little  wits  I  ever 
had.  You  hail  better  not  let  me  try  to  guess,  or  I  might 
make  such  a  wild  hit  as  would  frighten  you  aw.ay  forever. 
Tell  me  plainly  what  it  is  you  mean,  Laura.  Don’t  keep 
me  in  sus|)ense.” 

I  do  not  think  that  he  was  speaking  die  strict  truth  hhn- 
self,  then.  I  lielieve  that  he  knew  what  her  meaning  was, 
long  before  her  answer  came,  for  he  was  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  and,  if  possible,  he  was  paler  than  bel'ore.  Slic 
looked  up  at  him  then,  with  a  face  as  white  as  liis  own,  ami 
in  a  low  voice,  which  never  faltered,  she  said,  — 

“  If  I  wore  your  wife,  Harold,  they  could  not  m.ake  ms 
give  evidence  against  you.” 

He  started  up  from  his  chair  with  every  feature  in  his 
face  quivering,  and  took  one  or  two  impatient  turns  across 
the  room,  before  he  could  trust  himself  to  speak. 

“  What  mad,  wicked  folly  is  this,  that  some  one  has  been 

Kting  into  your  head?”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

cn  he  stopped  beside  her,  and  once  more  laid  his  haml 
upon  her  he.ad. 

“  You  have  been  very  ill,  my  poor  child,  and  delirious,  as 
you  said.  You  are  dreaming  still,  it  seems  to  me,  and  don’t 
know  what  you  are  saying.  Mv  wife?  ” 

“  No,  I  am  not  mad,  as  you  tliink.  Don’t  hate  or  despise 
me,  Harold,”  she  pleatled.  “  It  is  the  only  way.” 

“  Despise  you,  my  darling  !  If  you  only  knew  1  ” 

She  caught  his  hand  as  he  was  breaking  away  from  her 
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ajain.  “  Once,  years  ago,  you  asked  me  to  marry  you,” 
ibe  said. 

“  I  did.  Five  years  and  three  months  ago  —  I  can  tell 
voa  the  day  of  tlie  month  and  of  the  week,  if  you  wish  to 
—  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  refused.  You 
told  me  you  did  not  love  me,  and  so  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
WTiat  is  the  u'ood  of  dragging  my  old  lolly  into  the  light 
again  to-iiiiht  i  ” 

« Because  —  because  if  you  were  to  ask  me  the  same 
qaestion  again,  I  should  give  you  a  dilferent  answer  now.” 

’  “  You  wouUl,  Laura  ?  ”  The  color  rushed  up  to  his  very 
teTni)les,  and  his  voice  trembleil  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate:  “What  kind  of  diil’erence  would  there  beV 
Could  you  tell  me  that  you  do  love  me  now  at  last  ?  ” 

It  was  a  dark  Noveml>er  day,  and  in  the  growing  twilight 
he  could  not  see  her  face  clearly,  or  he  would  have  known 
from  the  set  expression  of  her  features  that  there  was  no 
need  tor  him  to  put  sutdi  a  question ;  no  need  for  him  to 
stoop  over  her  as  he  did  to  listen  for  the  whispered  words 
he  so  longed  to  hear.  Tlie  answer,  when  it  ctime,  was 
given  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  which  trembled  not  half  so  much 
as  his  own. 

“  Ah,  Harold,  how  I  wish  I  could !  ” 

“Tliat  is  enough  then  1  ”  he  cried  fiercely,  and  wrenching 
hb  hand  away  from  her  clasp.  “  Do  you  think  I  would  let 
Tou  sacrifice  yourself  on  any  other  terms  ?  Do  you  think 
Iny  lite  would  be  worth  having  while  the  memory  of  the 
man  you  loved  was  coming  between  us  every  hour  of  the 
(lay  'i  ” 

•‘There  you  are  wrong,”  she  answered  firmly.  “  Philip 
Anstruther  would  never  have  been  my  husband  even  if  he 
had  lived.  I  loved  liim  once,  as  you  s.ay,  with  a  girl’s  idol¬ 
atrous  devotion ;  but  he  tried  me  too  hard,  and  wearied  out 
even  my  love.  Our  engagement  had  drasged  on  for  weeks 
and  mouths,  simply  because  I  lacked  courage  to  cancel  it, 
until  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died.  Then 
ctrUiin  facts  came  to  my  knowledge  which  raised  an  impass¬ 
able  barrier  between  us,  and  I  told  him  plainly  it  must  end. 
But  my  idol  had  come  down  from  its  pedestal  long  before 
that,”  she  added  with  a  weary  smile. 

“Thank  God  for  thatl”  Col.  Clive  answered  rever¬ 
ently.  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  hard  words  of  the  dead ; 
but,  Laura,  he  was  never  worthy  of  your  love.  Handsome 
as  a  god,  he  was  nevertlieless  cruel  and  false  of  heart,  and 
could  never  have  made  you  happy.  I  say  again,  thank 
Gal  that  you  found  this  out  at  last.” 

He  only  spoke  the  simple  truth.  His  cousin,  Philip 
Anstruther,  to  whom  Laura  had  been  engaged  during  the 
last  two  years,  was  a  man  not  only  hard  by  nature,  but  self¬ 
ish  and  utterly  devoid  of  principle;  one  who  never  let  anv 
scruples  of  conscience  or  honorable  feeling  interfere  witt 
the  end  he  h.ad  in  view.  He  was  very  handsome  and  bril¬ 
liantly  clever,  and  yet  men  had  learned  at  last  to  dislike  and 
suspect  him  ;  and  few  had  of  late  years  a  good  word  to  say 
for  him,  except  his  uncle,  the  old  Laird  of  Anstruther,  and  his 
family,  who  had  doted  upon  him  and  indulged  his  every 
ca^irice  ever  since  he  had  been  left  to  their  care  as  a  boy. 
With  these  Anstruthers,  who  had  a  large  estate  in  the 
«!ighborh(H)d,  Laura  Sartorls  had  been  staying  at  the  time 
of  the  sup()used  murder,  and  in  consequence  of  her  illness 
had  been  compelled,  against  her  will,  to  remain  with  them 
ever  since.  It  might  seem  strange  that  a  man  of  Austruth- 
er’s  stamp  should  ever  have  won  the  love  of  such  a  girl  as 
Laura,  but  it  was  true.  He  was  a  consummate  actor,  and 
ccwld  feign  well  when  he  chose  ;  and  her  affection,  which  for 
the  time  was  akin  to  idolatry,  had  blinded  her  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  grave  faults  of  his  character.  But  little  by 
little  the  infatuation  passed  away,  and  she  began  with  pain 
unspeakable  to  see  him  in  his  true  colors.  For  his  part  he 
wearied  of  the  prize  he  hatl  won,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
within  his  grasp ;  but  Miss  Sartoris  had  some  fortune  of  her 
<wn,  and  he  was  poor  and  very  extravagant.  Their  mar- 
nage  on  some  pretext  or  another  was  in*lefinitely  postponed. 
Yet  he  held  her  to  her  promise,  and  Laur.a,  over  whom  he 
•till  exercised  a  strange  power,  had,  ,as  she  said  herself,  al¬ 
lowed  the  engagement  to  drag  on,  simply  for  want  of  moral 
courage  to  put  an  end  to  it. 


And  Harold  Clive,  her  late  guardian,  the  only  man  who 
could  have  helped  her,  was  compelled  to  stand  by,  and  see 
her  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  to  one  whom  in  his  heart  he 
believed  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  her ;  and  yet,  because  of 
that  “  mad  folly  ”  of  his  five  years  ago,  he  felt  himself  bound 
in  honor  to  hold  his  peace. 

No  wonder  he  thanked  God,  now  that  she  had  learned  the 
truth  without  his  help. 

Once  more  there  was  silence  between  them,  till  Lairra 
broke  it  with  a  painful  effort.  This  time  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  said,  — 

“  And  so,  Harold,  although  perhaps  I  do  not  love  you  as 
your  wife  should,  at  least  I  can  say  that  I  love  no  other  man 
in  the  world.” 

He  only  shook  his  head  impatiently.  “  Laura,  when  I 
spoke  to  you  before  —  you  know  the  time  I  mean  —  you  told 
me  that  it  was  part  of  your  religion  never  to  marry  a  man 
whom  you  could  not  love.  What  has  become  of  your  creed 
now  ?  ” 

“  This  is  an  exceptional  case,”  she  answered,  blushing  pain¬ 
fully.  “  The  end  I  have  in  view  will  justify  the  means. 
And,  after  all,  my  marriage  vow  would  not  be  such  a  very 
false  one ;  it  would  be  true  in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter,”  slio 
atlded,  with  the  same  weary  smile;  “ for,  Harold,  I  have 
honored  and  ol)eyed  you  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
would  do  my  best  to  love  you  in  the  time  to  come.” 

“Do  your  best!”  he  said  scornfully.  “Perh.aps  yon 
would ;  but  that  best  will  not  do  for  me,  or  rather  it  would 
never  do  for  you.  My  darling,  this  cannot  be,”  he  added, 
his  tone  suddenly  changing  to  one  of  the  most  caressing 
tenderness.  “  God  bless  you  for  your  noble  thought,  Laura ; 
but  I  tell  you  it  must  not  be.  Listen  to  wh.at  I  have  to  say. 
Five  years  ago  I  asked  you  to  marry  me.  I  must  have  been 
mad  at  the  time,  I  believe ;  mad  enough  to  think  that  the 
girl  whom  I  hatl  known  ever  since  she  was  btjrn.  whom  I 
used  to  carry  in  my  arms  when  she  was  a  little  child  ;  the 
girl  who  used  to  call  me  her  uncle  Harold,  her  dear  old 
Harold,  almost  before  she  could  speak  plainly,  and  who  hiid 
loved  me  in  a  sort  of  fashion  all  her  life,  could  learn  to  love 
me  well  enough  to  be  my  wife ;  to  give  her  young  bright 
life  into  the  keeping  of  a  man  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  Well,  the  delusion  did  not  last  long.  You  refused 
me  in  a  way  that  I  don’t  believe  any  other  woman  could 
have  done,  making  me  love  you  only  more  tlearly  than  ever, 
and  teaching  me  to  love  every  other  woman  in  the  world 
the  better  for  your  sake.  But  those  few  simple  words  of 
yours  cured  me  of  my  madness  at  once  and  fi)rever.  You 
ilrew  the  veil  aside  with  a  firm,  kind  hand,  and  I  saw  then 
what  a  selfish,  infatuated  fool  I  had  been.  I  have  never 
loved  any  one  else  since,  and  I  never  shall  love  any  other  wo¬ 
man  but  you  in  that  way ;  and  yet  now  that  you  oiler  of  your 
own  free  will  to  make  the  sacrifice  I  asked  of  you  then, 
thank  God,  I  have  sense  and  manliness  enough  left  to  say 
no,  for  both  our  sakes.  Ah,  Laura,  it  would  never  do. 
We  should  only  make  each  other  miserable.  Do  you  think 
that,  loving  you  as  I  do,  I  could  bear  to  see  you  unhappy, 
pining  day  by  day  for  the  freedom  wliieh  I  could  not  give 
you  back?  —  to  know  that  you  were  my  wife  in  name,  and 
yet  never  to  see  a  wife’s  real  look  of  love  upon  your  face  ? 
No,  little  one,  I  could  not  bear  this ;  better  to  die  once,  than 
to  drag  on  in  such  a  living  death  as  that.  Life  is  sweeter 
to  me  than  I  thought  it  was,  even  an  hour  ago ;  but,  after 
all,  it  has  not  so  nmny  charms  for  me  that  I  shoidd  sacri¬ 
fice  another’s  happiness  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  years  of 
existence.  I  shall  leave  no  mother,  or  wife,  or  child,  to  break 
their  hearts  about  me  after  I  am  gone.  There  are  a  few  brave 
fellows  whom  I  knew  in  India  and  in  the  Crimea  who  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  of  Harold  Clive’s  death  —  and  the  manner 
of  it,”  he  added  bitterly,  as  a  spasm  of  pain  for  a  moment 
crossed  his  face,  “  But  there’s  one  comfort,  and  that  is, 
that  not  one  of  them  will  ever  be  brought  to  believe  that  I 
did  the  thing  they  are  going  to  hang  me  fijr.  And  so> 
Laura,  my  darling,  I  say  again,  God  bless  you  a  thousand 
times  for  your  noble  thought  of  saving  me  by  this  means ; 
but  I  tell  you  it  cannot,  must  not  be.  And  if,”  he  added, 
with  his  own  sad  smile,  “if  it  is  true,  as  you  said  just  now, 
I  that  you  have  obeyed  me  ever  since  you  were  a  little  child. 
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you  must  obey  me  in  this  one  thing  else.  Put  that  thought, 
generous  as  it  is,  out  of  your  mind  at  once  and  forever,  and 
never  tempt  me  again  so  cruelly  as  you  have  done  to  night.” 

Then  Laura  Sartoris  raised  her  head  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face  ;  her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  there  was  a 
wild  look  in  her  eyes  which  frightened  him.  “  You  talk 
about  selfishness,  Harold,”  she  exclaimed  passionately  ;  “  but 
you  never  were  so  selfish  in  all  your  life  as  you  are  now. 
Vou  have  no  thought  lor  any  one  bnt  yourself,  it  seems  to 
me.  You  have  forgotten  wbat  I  told  you  just  now ;  what 
I  never  forget  for  a  single  minute — that  dreadful  trial,  and 
the  part  I  shall  have  to  take  in  it.  There  was  a  time  —  not 
so  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  young  conceited  girl  —  that  I 
used  to  say  I  should  like  to  be  put  into  the  witness-box  just 
for  once,  to  see  if  I  could  not  puzzle  the  lawyers  by  my 
answers  ;  but  oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  dread  it  now  1  I 
never  think  of  any  thing  else  from  morning  till  night ;  all 
day  long  that  scene  is  bclbre  my  eyes,  and  then  I  dream  of 
it  at  night.  I  hear  njyself  saying  those  words  of  yours 
over  and  over  again,  till  I  think  by  and  by  they  will  drive 
me  mad.  If  they  make  me  say  those  dreadful  words  at 
tlic  trial,  they  will  kill  you,  I  know  they  will ;  and  then 
what  will  become  of  me  afterwards  I  dare  not  think.  O 
Harold  1  think  of  .all  these  things  well  before  you  determine 
to  say  no.  It  is  the  last  chance  —  the  only  hope.  Have 
pitv  on  mo,  if  you  have  none  ujKm  yourself.” 

Col.  Clive  turned  away  his  head  abruptly,  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

“  Go<l  help  me  1  You  arc  trying  me  very  hard,  Laura !  ” 
he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

She  saw  that  her  words  had  moved  him  at  last,  and  she 
went  on  in  a  6<jfter  tone  :  — 

“Listen  to  what  my  father  saiil  when  he  was  dying  — 
th.at  father  whose  life  you  saved  at  Moodkee  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  chihl,  and  who  loved  you  like  a  brother  ever 
afterwiu’ds.  ‘  I  have  made  Clive  your  guardian,  Laura,’  ho 
Baitl,  ‘  iK'cause  he  is  the  best  .ancl  truest  man  I  know.  Your 
brother  Edward  is  a  good  Christian,  and  means  well ;  but 
he  knows  too  little  of  the  world  to  help  and  advise  you  as 
the  other  can.  ^lake  much  of  Harold  Clive  ’  (these  were 
his  own  Very  words)  ‘  for  there  are  few  men  like  him  ;  and 
if  ever  the  time  comes  that  you  can  do  him  a  service,  re¬ 
member  that  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  wdiich  I  have 
never  been  able  to  repav.’  Help  me  to  keep  the  promise 
tliat  I  gave  him  then.  1.<istcn  to  tliat  voice  from  the  dead, 
H  arold  Clive,  and  let  me  save  you  if  I  can.” 

She  w,aited  for  his  answer,  but  none  came ;  only  the 
man’s  whole  frame  was  shaken  by  a  sort  of  tearless  sob, 
and  she  felt  that  he  was  yielding  fast.  Rising  up  from  her 
ch.air,  she  came  and  knelt  beside  him,  and  laid  her  he.ad 
upon  his  arm.  “  Harold,  dear  old  Harold,”  she  pleaded,  in 
a  voice  that  might  have  touched  the  hardest  hcai't,  “  don’t 
say  no  to  me  again.  Give  me  the  right  to  call  you  husband, 
and  1  shall  know  that  you  are  safe ;  and  then  —  only  h.ave 
patience  with  me  in  the  time  to  come ;  be  kind  to  me,  as  I 
know  you  will ;  and  it  cannot  be  but  that  1  shall  learn  to 
love  you  in  the  cml.” 

She  had  eoiujiiercil  now.  Col.  Clive  lifted  his  head  and 
gave  one  long  gasping  sigh. 

“  I’m  not  fit  to  decide  about  this,  Laur.o,”  he  said,  passing 
his  hand  wearily  over  his  forehead  as  he  sp'  ke.  “  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  h  ive  lost  all  power  to  tell  right  from 
wrong  to-night.  Ask  your  brother  Edward  what  he  thinks. 
He  is  a  goo.1  man  and  a  Cliristian,  as  your  father  said  ;  let 
him,  as  a  clergyman,  be  the  judge  in  this  matter,  and  then 
by  his  decision  I  promise  you  to  abide.” 

“  I  have  .askeil  him,  Harold,”  she  answered  e.agerly.  “  I 
have  told  hi.n  (the  first  person  I  ever  told  in  the  world)  of 
what  passed  between  us  five  years  ago,  and  he  savs  that  I 
am  right.  He  it  was  who  counselled  me  to  come  here  my¬ 
self  to-day,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  if  you  asked  me,  that  ho 
gave  his  full  and  Iree  consent.” 

'There  wiis  no  escajas  for  him  then.  No  one,  not  even  her 
own  brother,  would  help  to  save  this  noble  woman  lh>m 
Bacrificing  herself  for  his  unworthy  sake. 

“  There  is  no  time  to  h)se,”  Laura  went  on  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  still  clinging  to  his  arm ;  “  the  hour  they  allowed 


me  must  be  nearly  at  an  end,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
Don’t  let  me  feel  that  I  have  humbled  myself  before  you  ia 
vain  ;  don’t  break  my  heart  quite,  Harold  ;  but,  for  tli'e  sake 
of  him  who  is  gone,  tor  tn//  sake,  tell  me  that  you  consent.” 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked  at  her  tor  a 
moment  as  Jephthah  might  have  looked  at  his  devotej 
child  before  he  led  her  away  to  the  mountain.  “ 
then,  Laura,”  he  said  in  slow,  measured  tones,  “  so  let  it  lie. 
Against  ray  own  bettor  judgment,  but  for  the  sake  of  ihj 
woman  I  love  best  in  the  world,  I  consent.”  Then  he  liftej 
her  from  her  knees,  and  held  her  for  a  moment  in  his  arms 
before  he  placed  her  again  in  the  chair  from  which  she  Lad 
risen. 

“  Now  tell  me  quickly,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  ” 

There  was  no  answer. 

“  Good  heavens  1  how  ill  you  look,  my  child  I  ”  ho  ex¬ 
claimed. 

It  was  quite  true ;  the  reaction  of  feeling  had  begun. 
She  was  as  pale  as  death  again  now,  and  trembling  and 
shivering  in  every  limb  as  if  with  cold. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  she  answered  faintly,  but  still  leaning 
her  head  against  his  arm.  “I  am  only  a  little  faint.  1 
have  been  very  ill ;  and  all  this  has  been  too  nuudi  for  me. 
It  will  pass  oft"  in  a  minute.  Tliere,  I  am  better  alreadv. 
Yes,  let  me  tell  you  quickly,  for  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  It 
can  be  done  very  easily.  We  are  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
Border,  remember,  Harold,”  she  added  looking  up  at  him  with 
what  was  meant  for  one  of  her  old  saucy  smiles,  but  was  in 
reality  a  verv  sad  one. 

He  shook  Iiis  head  impatiently.  “  You  are  English,  and 
suidi  a  subterfuge  ought  not  to  satisfy  your  conscience,”  Lt 
answered, 

“  I  thought  you  would  say  th.at ;  but  it  is  the  only  way. 
We  couhl  not  procure  even  a  special  license  while  you  arc  in 

tirison.  Edward  arranged  witu  me  that  it  must  be  so  befuni 
le  wimt  away.” 

“  What  is  your  brother  gone  away  for  ?  ” 

She  never  once  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  no  one  would  have 
guessed,  from  the  stern  tone  in  which  he  sjioke,  of  the  look 
of  mournful  tenderness  with  wdiich  he  was  rcganiiiig  her. 
'Tliat  first  breaking  down  of  hers  had  seemed  to  him  only  a 
foretaste  of  all  that  was  in  store  for  him  hereafter. 

“  He  w.as  obliged  to  go  away  to  London  for  a  day  or  two; 
his  little  boy  has  been,  and  still  is,  very  ill  at  school.  But 
he  will  be  back  on  Thursday,  and  then,  he  told  me  to  tell 
you,  he  would  come  with  me  here  himself.” 

“  Who  are  to  be  the  two  witnesses 't  ” 

“  Rus.a,  my  brother’s  wife,  and  I’liflebe,  the  gamokconcr’s 
d.aiighter  at  Anstruther  Grange.  She  loves  me,  and  I  caa 
trust  her.” 

At  any  other  time,  or  if  matters  of  less  vital  iiiiporUne* 
had  been  at  stake,  he  could  have  smiled  to  hear  the  calm 
business-like  way  in  which  she  gave  these  det.iils. 

There  was  one  other  question  to  be  settled  still. 

“  To-day  is  Tuesday,”  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper,  “and 
vou  said  that  your  brother  would  be  back  on  Thursday. 
Laura,  when  will  you  come  again  ?  ” 

“  Any  day  after  that.  I  can  obtain  another  order  of  ad¬ 
mission  by  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Friday,  Harold,  if 
you  will  ?  ”  she  added,  turning  away  her  head. 

“  On  Friday,  then,  let  it  be.  The  sooner  the  better,  un¬ 
less  you  want  to  find  me  gone  mad  in  the  meantime,”  Le 
added,  in  a  tone  not  meant  for  her  to  hear. 

She  heard  it,  however,  and  looked  up  at  him  then  with 
sad,  reproachful  eyes. 

“  Uncle  Ilarohl,  is  your  little  Laura  doing  any  thing  so 
verv  wrong  that  you  should  look  at  her  and  sjK-ak  like  that? " 

'X'he  old  childish  term  of  endearment  was  too  much  fur 
him,  and  his  calmness  gave  way  at  last. 

“  ily  own,  my  darling  1  ”  he  murmured,  as  he  lifted  her 
hand  reverently  to  his  lips.  “  Forgive  me,  Laura.  If  you 
only  knew  ”  — 

'There  was  no  time  to  say  more.  At  that  moment  the  man 
Keith  suddenly  stop(>ed  in  his  automaton-like  walk  at  tlw 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  came  towards  them  in  an  awk¬ 
ward,  hesitating  sort  of  way ;  from  a  mere  machine  he  LaJ 
become  a  man  again. 
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«  Time’s  up,  Miss  Laura,”  he  said  in  a  deprecating  tone* 
The  hour  had  been  over  indeed  for  more  than  five  minutes 
before  he  si>oke. 

Laura  Sartoris  started  up,  and  drew  down  her  veil. 

«  Ou  Friday,  then,  I  will  try  to  come  and  see  you  again 
with  my  brother,”  she  said  in  a  changed  tone.  “  Good-by, 
Col.  Clive.” 

«  Gooil-by,  Laura.” 

Their  hands  met  again  in  one  long  clasp,  and  then  she 
was  ('one.  llie  door  closed  behind  her,  but  still  he  remained 
standing  where  she  had  left  him,  looking  after  her,  like  one 
who  had  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  and  waked  to  find  it  noth- 
in('  but  a  dream. 

7‘  God  forgive  me,”  he  murmured  in  a  broken  voice.  “  I 
feel  more  like  a  murderer  now  than  I  did  before.” 

Three  davs  later,  on  the  Friday  of  which  she  had  spoken, 
MissS  artoris  a^ain  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  visit 
Col.  Clive.  This  time  she  did  not  come  alone.  Her 
brother  was  with  her,  and  her  brother’s  wife,  and  little 
Thccbe  Macintosh,  the  gamekeeper’s  daughter,  a  girl  with 
an  honest  Scotch  face  which  invited  confidence,  but  who 
looked  scared  and  bewildered  at  tlie  responsibility  which 
had  suddenly  devolved  upon  her,  namely,  to  be  witness  at 
the  ceremony,  it  it  could  be  called  ceremony,  which  within 
the  ne.vt  halt-hour  was  to  make  Harold  Clive  and  Laura 
Sartoris  man  and  wife. 

Theirs  had  been  a  strange  courtship,  and  it  was  a  still 
stranger  marriage ;  but,  as  far  as  the  almost  unprecedented 
peculiarities  of  the  circumstances  permitted,  it  was  performed 
“decently  and  in  order.” 

Edward  Sartoris  was,  as  his  father  had  said  of  him,  a 
good  man  and  a  Christian ;  but  he  was  every  inch  a  priest,  with 
ail  a  Iligh-Churchman’s  love  for  the  externals  and  ceremo¬ 
nials  of  religion.  It  went  sorely  against  the  grain  with  him 
to  assist  at  such  an  informal  Scotch  marriage  as  this  of  his 
sister’s  was  al)out  to  be;  but  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
the  love  which  he  had  felt  through  all  his  life  for  the  man  she 
was  about  to  marry,  prevailed  for  once  over  all  other  preju¬ 
dices,  and  he  had  consented,  without  a  word  of  exjmstula- 
tion,  to  give  his  countenance  as  a  clergyman  to  the  unortho¬ 
dox  proceeding.  If,  however,  he  had  been  reading  the  mar- 
riagc-scTvice  Ijcneath  the  vaulted  arches  of  York  Minster, 
he  eould  scarcely  have  taken  his  part  with  more  of  solemnity 
and  revei'cncc  than  he  did  in  Harold  Clive’s  prison-cell. 
He  had  visited  him  late  on  the  night  l)efore,  and  had  tlien 
made  .all  needtid  decisions  and  arrangements,  and  nothing 
farther  remained  to  be  settled  now.  Ujxm  the  entrance  of 
the  party,  they  spoke  a  few  subdued  words  of  greeting  to 
Col.  Clive,  as  they  might  have  done  if  they  had  been  in 
chuR'h ;  and  then  Edward  S.artoris  opened  his  prayer-book, 
»nd  made  his  sister  and  Il.arold  repeat  after  him  in  low,  sub¬ 
dued  tones,  and  in  the  very  language  of  the  English-Church 
service,  the  solemn  words  which,  spoken  thus  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  witnesses,  made  them  man  and  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Scotch  law. 

Laura  was  dressed  still  in  deep  mourning,  as  she  had 
been  three  days  before,  —  for  her  mother  had  been  dead  not 
quite  a  year,  —  and  in  all  other  respects  she  looked  much  the 
same ;  there  was  the  same  languor  and  depression  in  her 
manner,  the  same  heavy  look  almut  her  eyes,  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  of  fixed  resolution  about  her  firmly-set  lips.  Mlien 
•he  spoke,  it  w.as  in  the  same  calm,  almost  heartless  tone, 
which  she  had  used  more  than  once  to  Col.  Clive  on  that 
other  day.  If  there  was  a  change  in  either,  it  was  in  the 
bridegroom  rather  than  tlie  bride.  Those  three  last  days 
of  susjK'nse  had  told  upon  Harold  Clive  more  tlian  all  the 
pevious  weeks  of  solitary  confinement.  He  looked  older 
by  years  than  he  h.ad  done  before;  he  stooped  as  if  from 
weirncss ;  and  his  eyes  were  haggard  and  blcxxl-shot  from 
want  of  rest  by  day  and  night,  ^le  ring  with  which  Mr. 
Sartoris  had  taken  care  to  proviile  himself  fell  from  Harold’s 
trembling  fingers,  and  when  his  turn  came  to  rejwat  the 
•entenecs  after  the  clergyman,  he  had  to  steady  his  voice 
®ee  or  twice  before  he  could  articulate  a  single  syllable. 
Kren  after  the  words  had  been  spoken  which  bemnd  him  for 
life  to  the  woman  he  loved,  he  still  looked  at  Laura  with  the 


same  expression  of  mournful  tenderness  such  as  he  might 
have  bestowed  upon  some  poor  dumb  creature  whom  he  had 
been  compelled  to  hurt  or  slay  against  his  will. 

The  short  ceremony  ended,  Edward  Sartoris  made  them 
all  kneel  around  him  while  he  asked  for  a  blessing  (still  in 
the  words  of  the  churcli)  upon  their  future  life ;  and  the 
stern  old  Presbyterian  Keith,  who  had  again  contrived  to 
take  the  watch  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  bared  his 
head  and  joined  in  the  prayer,  little  thinking  in  what  sSrt 
of  service  he  was  taking  a  part ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had  any 
sus])icion  of  the  truth,  he  kept  it  to  himself. 

As  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Harold  Clive  took  Laura’s 
hand  in  his  and  just  touched  her  fbrche.ad  with  his  lips. 

Oh,  how  he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  she  who  was 
his  wife  now  forevermore  1  But  he  dared  not.  He  could 
not  have  said  to  her,  as  many  another  husband  has  said 
and  thought  so  proudly,  and  none  would  have  said  mure 
faitlifully  than  he,  — 

“  Lie  there,  my  love,  my  darling ;  let  the  world’s  storms 
rage  as  fiercely  as  they  will,  no  shadow  of  harm  shall  ever 
come  near  you  so  long  as  I  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.” 

No ;  in  this  c.ase  the  wife  was  the  protector  rather  th-an 
the  protected.  She  had  married  him  to  shield  and  save 
him  from  an  ignominious  death,  and,  as  she  herself  had 
owned,  fur  no  other  reason.  He  was  in  a  false  ])usition, 
and  he  felt  it  cruelly. 

But  she  did  not  think  of  this,  or  she  might  have  been 
kinder  in  her  manner  towards  him.  As  it  was,  she  seemed 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  simply  iudillerent  to  all 
that  was  passing  around  her.  She  submitted  passively  to 
his  caress,  neither  attempting  to  resent  or  to  resjtond  to  it. 
As  he  had  prophesied,  she  was  a  wife,  but  witliout  a  wife’s 
look  of  love  upon  her  face.  How  changed  she  was  from 
the  bright-eyed  laughing  Laura  of  only  a  month  a'gol 
Was  this  change  to  last  ?  If  so,  the  lite  which  she  had 
saved  for  him  would,  he  thought,  soon  become  a  burden  too 
hoiivy  for  him  to  bear. 

So  they  stood  together —  he  still  holding  her  hand, 
watching  her  with  the  same  mingled  c.xpression  of  remorse 
!ind  love ;  but  she  never  saw  it ;  she  was  looking  beyond 
him,  her  eyes  fi.xed  intently  Ujvon  the  door  of  the  nxjin,  as 
if  she  was  waiting  anxiously  lor  the  time  of  escape,  or  ex¬ 
pecting  every  moment  that  some  one  would  enter. 

And,  strange  to  say,  at  that  very  instant  the  noises  of  a 
warder’s  key  was  lieard  grating  in  the  lock.  Col.  Clive 
started,  and  let  go  Laura’s  liand. 

“The  hour  cannot  be  up  yet?”  he  said  impatiently,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Keith. 

No,  the  hour  was  not  up ;  but  the  door  opened  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  another  visitor  was  ushered  in,  —  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  they  had  expccte  1  to  see, —  Major 
Anstruther,  the  uncle  of  Philip  Anstruther,  and  the  |H-rson 
who  had  been  chielly  instrumental  in  procuring  Harold 
Clive’s  arrest  on  the  suspicion  of  his  having  murdered  his 
nephew'.  He  was  a  stern  old  Scotch  laird,  hard  and  un- 
conqiromising  by  nature,  but  a  man  of  inflexible  justice 
withal  —  one  who.  Brutus-like,  would  have  condemned  his 
own  son  if  he  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  But  his  face  was  strangely  agit.ated  now  as  he 
advanced  towards  the  prisoner  with  an  ojicn  letter  in  his 
hand. 

“  Col.  Clive,”  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  “  T  have 
come  to  do  you  tardy  justice,  and  to  ask  for  fiu'givcness  at 
your  hands.  I  have  done  you  cruel  wrong,  but  it  has  liecn 
done  in  ignorance  and  unwittingly,  and  I  can  only  hojie 
that  the  good  tidings  of  wl>ich  I  am  the  bearer  may  dis[M>se 
you  to  deal  more  mercifully  by  me  than  I  have  done  by 
you.  This  letter  will  explain  better  what  I  mean.  It  is 
dated,  as  you  will  see,  from  New  York,  and  comes  to  me 
from  one  whom  we  had  believed  to  lie  dead  —  my  nephew 
Philip,  who  is  alive  and  well,  well  in  health  at  least,  but 
who  owns  himself  a  disgraced  man,  and  who  will  from 
henceforth  be  to  me  as  one  who  it  dead.  He  heard  of 
your  impending  trial  fourteen  diiys  ago,  and  wrote  at  once, 
otherwise  he  had  intended  to  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  his 
fate  for  months  longer.  If  the  Great  Eastern  luid  done 
her  work  thoroughly  last  summer,  ”  M.ijor  Anstruther 
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added  with  a  dreary  sort  of  smile,  “your  imitrisonment 
would  have  ended  a  fortnijrht  ago.  I  can  only  say  again, 
read  this,  and  then  forgive  me  if  you  can.” 

He  held  the  letter  out  as  he  spoke  to  Harold  Clive ;  but 
tlie  latter  passed  it  on  to  Mr.  Sartoris. 

“  You  can  read  it,  Edward,”  he  said ;  “  I  don’t  feel  as  if  I 
could  just  now ;  ”  and  staggering  back,  he  fell,  rather  than 
seated  himself,  on  the  bench  behind  him. 

As  Edward  Sartoris  glanced  in  silence  over  the  letter 
which  had  been  given  to  him.  Major  Anstruther  l(x>ked 
with  a  perplexed  expression  from  one  to  another  of  the 
little  group  of  persons  who  were  standing  round  him. 

“  You  do  not  seem  either  surprised  or  pleased  at  the  in¬ 
telligence  I  have  brought,”  he  said,  still  addressing  the 
prisoner.  “  I  had  hoi>ed  that  this  news  would  have  given 
you  unmixed  happiness,  although  to  me  it  has  brought  but 
doubtful  joy.” 

Then  lliirold  Clive  threw  back  his  head  proudly,  and 
looked  the  other  in  the  face. 

“  Knowing  my  own  innocence,  as  I  have  done  from  the 
first,  Maj.  Anstruther,”  he  said,  “it  is  no  such  great  matr 
ter  of  surprise  to  me  that  I  should  find  it  proved  at  last ; 
and  as  I  believed  in  the  justice  of  Gotl,  so  too  I  have  never 
doubted  but  that  the  truth  and  the  right  would  triumph  in 
the  end.  Now,  Sartoris,  will  you  let  us  hear  what  Philip 
Anstruther  has  to  say  for  himself  ?  ” 

Thus  ap|)ealed  to,  Edward  Sartoris  read  the  letter  aloud 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  a  strange,  rambling  sort 
of  composition ;  the  letter  of  a  reckless,  despi-rate  man ; 
but  it  made  two  facts  tolerably  clear  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  listened,  namely,  that  the  writer  had  fled  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  escajie  imjiending  disgrace  and  impiisonment,  and 
that  he  had  not  gone  alone ;  for  a  girl  of  doubtful  charac¬ 
ter,  with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  associated  for  some 
time,  must  evidently  have  sailed  with  him,  as  he  owned  to 
having  married  her  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  New  York. 
With  resjieet  to  the  details  of  his  flight,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  he  had  made  his  escape,  after  leaving  Clive  on 

the  pier  at  S - ,  by  means  of  a  little  boat,  which  he 

had  rowed  there  himself  and  fastened  to  some  of  the  piles 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  which,  in  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon, 
had  not  lieen  noticed.  The  fact  of  his  hat  and  stained 
handkerchief  having  been  found,  he  accounted  for  by  stating 
tliat  he  had  grazed  his  hand  severely  while  descending  to 
the  boat  by  a  flight  of  slipiiery,  almost  perpendicular  steps, 
used  chiefly  by  the  sailors,  and  had  taken  tne  handkerchief 
to  stanch  the  bloo<l,  and  thrust  it  carelessly  into  his  hat. 
The  hat  had  been  blown  olf  a  minute  or  two  after  by  the 
wind,  which  was  high  ;  and  as  he  had  a  cap  in  his  po<‘ket, 
he  had  not  waited  to  recover  it,  but  had  let  it  float  on  to 
the  end  of  the  pier,  where  it  was  discovered  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  From  the  rowing-boat  he  had  landed  at  a  small 
village  on  the  coast,  near  Aberdeen,  and  thence  made  his 
way  across  country  bv  train  to  Liverpool,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  Scotia  tor  S’ew  York. 

Tlie  letter,  with  its  selfish,  defiant  tone,  was  so  eminently 
djaracteristie  of  the  writer,  that  no  one  would  have 
doubted  its  having  come  from  Philip  Anstruther,  even  if 
his  handwriting  and  signature  had  not  been  there  to  attest 
the  fac't. 

When  Edward  Sartoris  ceased  reading,  a  long  silence 
ensued,  which  was  broken  by  Maj.  Anstruther. 

He  went  up  to  Laura,  who  was  leaning  on  her  sister-in- 
law’s  arm,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

“  Tliis  is  a  heavy  blow  for  you,  Laura,”  he  said  kindly, 
naturally  attributing  her  almost  death-like  paleness  to  the 
shuck  her  pride  had  pust  received;  but  something  tells  me 
that  you  will  nut  leel  it  so  much  as  you  would  have 
done  some  time  ago.  You  have  not  been  quite  such  good 
fidends  with  me  of  late,  my  dear,  as  vuu  used  to  he ;  but  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  well  enough  to  be  here  to-day.” 

Laura  looked  up  at  him  witK  mournful  eyes,  and  repeated 
his  words  mechanically : 

“  Yes,  thank  you ;  well  enough  to  be  here  to-day.” 

Then  the  old  man  turned  to  Harold  Clive. 

“  I  have  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
goTe»-nor,”  he  said,  “and  he  is  only  waiting  for  proper 


authority  from  the  magistrates  to  visit  you  with  the  formal 
order  of  release.  Belbro  ni'jhtfall  you  will,  I  hope,  Ijc  a 
free  man  again.  Now  I  will  leave  you ;  for  I  feel,  to  mv 
sorrow,  that  iny  presence  is  a  restraint  upon  you  all.  li 
cannot  be  otherwise,  I  fear ;  but  before  I  go  it  would  make 
me  a  hapj)ier  man,  Clive,  if  you  would  shake  me  by  the 
hand,  and  say  that  you  will  trj-  to  forgive  me  for  the  "harm 
I  have  unwittingly  done  you.” 

Generous  as  he  was  by  nature,  there  was  a  shart)  struggle 
in  Harold  Clive’s  breast  before  he  could  bring  liimselt^to 
give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  man  who,  for 
weeks  past,uad  been  thirsting  for  his  blood.  Rut  he  was 
a  Cliristian  in  heart  and  life,  and  h.ad  long  since  learned 
the  lesson  how  to  forgive.  Moreover,  the  sight  of  the 
hoary  head  bending  before  him  in  almost  abject  entreatv 
was  a  more  powerful  argument  than  many  words  could  have 
been ;  and  after  a  minute’s  pause  he  yielded.  Holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  old  man,  he  said,  in  a  voice  in  which  there 
was  little  of  resentment,  but  much  of  sorrow,  — 

“  May  God  forgive  me,  Maj.  Anstruther,  when  my  thne 
comes,  as  fully  as  I  forgive  you  now !  Heaven  knows  I 
am  not  so  faultless  myseli’  that  I  should  be  extreme  to  mark 
what  others  do  amiss ;  and,  after  all,  the  world  no  doubt 
will  hold  you  justified  for  acting  as  you  did.  Rut  you  do 
not  know  —  perhaps  to  your  dying  day  you  never  will 
know — how  much  harm  your  cruel  suspicion  has  doue,  not 
only  to  me,  but  to  others  besides  myself.” 

^V’ith  a  look  of  deep  dejection,  Maj.  Anstruther  wrung 
his  hand  in  silence,  and  turned  away.  A  minute  afterwasds 
he  was  gone. 

The  turnkey  who  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  who, 
of  course,  was  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  what  had 
transpired,  signified  to  the  others  that  their  time  was  nearly 
up :  they  had  only  five  minutes  more  t<j  stay. 

Only  five  minutes  more!  Harold  Clive  turned  to  his 
wife.  She  had  never  moved  or  s})oken  but  that  once  sime 
Maj.  Anstruther’s  entrance,  and  was  standing  in  the  sam# 
attitude,  apparently  utterly  inditferent  to  all  that  was  going 
on  around  her. 

“  Laura,”  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice,  “  my  darling,  won’t 
you  speak  to  me  ¥  ” 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  bewildered  look,  hut 
gave  him  no  other  answer. 

“  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that,  little  one,”  he  j)Ieade<L 
“  Don’t  let  me  think  I  have  broken  your  heart.  Say  one 
word  to  comfort  me  Iwfore  you  go.  It  is  not  my  lault, 
Laura,  that  tliis  news  did  not  come  an  hour  ago.” 

As  he  spoke  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  but  she 
shrank  away  only  too  perceptibly  from  his  touch. 

“  I  don’t  supjwse  it  is  anybody  s  fault  exactly,”  she  saiil, 
in  a  strained,  unnatural  voice,  answering  his  last  wo  ds ; 
“  only  I  am  so  very  tired,  and  I  feel  as  it'  I  were  going  to 
die.  O  Edward,  Edward,  take  me  home !  ”  she  cried, 
breaking  away  from  Harold,  and  throwing  herself  hall-laiM- 
ing  into  her  brother’s  arms. 

How  could  she  be  so  cruel  ?  His  cup  of  sorrow  had  been 
full  enough  before,  without  that  last  drop  of  bitterness  being 
added  to  it ;  and  Edward  Rartoris  pitied  IlaroKl  from  ths 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

“  Better  leave  her  so  for  the  present,  Clive,”  he  sakl. 
as  he  supported  the  almost  insensible  girl  in  his  anna 
“She  does  not  mean  it;  she  is  far  from  strong,  and  all 
this  has  been  too  much  for  her.  Give  her  a  little  time 


to  recover  herself,  to  realize  her  new  ]H>sition  as  your 
wife,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  it  will  all  come  right  in  the 


end.” 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more,  for  at  that  moment  the 
summons  was  given  for  them  to  leave.  Mr.  Sartoris  just 
nodded  his  farewell  to  his  new  hrother-in-law,  anti  then  led 
Laura  away  without  another  word ;  while  I’htebe,  in  deep 
distress,  supported  her  mistress  on  the  other  siile. 

Rut  Rosa  Sartoris  stayed  behind.  She  went  up  to  0)1 
Clive  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  and  gave 
him  both  her  hands. 

“  Oh,  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  for  this,  Harold,”  she  sail. 
“  MTiat  can  we  do  ?  ” 

He  took  her  hand  ami  lifted  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 
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“  You  can  pity  me  and  pray  for  me,  Mrs.  Sartoris,”  he 
(aid ;  “  for  it  is  my  wedding-day,  and  yet  I  am  a  broken- 
hearleil  man.” 

And  when  she  was  gone,  and  he  was  left  alone,  Harold 
Clive  sat  down  beside  the  small  deal  table  in  the  centre  of 
tiie  room,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his  ’hands,  wept  like  a 
little  child.” 

U. 

A  BRIGHT  sunny  morning  in  December;  one  of  those 
di'ceittul  mornings  which  we  do  have  sometimes  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  which  cheat  us  into  the  belief  that  winter 
is  still  a  long  way  off,  and  almost  tempt  us  to  forget  that 
we  have  to  battle  throutih  the  snows  of  Cliristmas  and  the 
ii’V  winds  of  March  before  we  can  hope  to  see  summer 
again. 

But  for  the  leafless  trees  and  the  silence  of  the  song- 
lards  this  might  have  been  a  day  in  spring. 

The  view  from  Richmond  Hill  looked  very  nearly  as 
lovely  as  it  would  have  done  in  June.  Except  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  foreground,  tlie  absence  of  foliage  was  but  little 
noticed ;  the  sun  was  shining  out  of  a  cloudless  skj' ;  and 
the  river,  sparkling  in  its  light,  wound  like  a  glittering  sil¬ 
ver  band  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  through  the  green 
meadows,  past  Ham  House  and  the  old  church  at  Twicken¬ 
ham.  till  vou  lost  sight  of  it  near  Rope’s  Villa,  before  it 
reached  I'eddington  Lock. 

There  was  just  air  enough  to  move  the  trees  to  and  fro, 
but  not  a  breath  of  frost  in  the  wind.  Indeed  it  was  quite 
hot  in  the  sun ;  and  at  first  sight  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  think  that  Laura  Clive,  as  she  sat,  or  rather  re¬ 
clined,  on  one  of  the  benches  that  are  placed  at  intervals 
along  the  terrace  which  leads  from  the  park-gates  to  Earl 
Russell’s  house,  might  easily  have  dispeuseil  with  some  of 
the  sort  warm  furs  in  which  she  was  enveloped.  But  on 
second  thoughts  you  would  have  agreeil  that  those  who 
loved  her  were  quite  right  in  t;]tking  every  possible  care  of 
one  who  looked  so  frail  and  delicate  —  so  little  fitted  to 
cope  with  either  the  rough  winds  of  winter  or  the  storms  of 
this  troubled  life. 

Since  the  time  that  we  last  saw  her  she  had  been  seri- 
wislv,  iiuleeil  dangerously,  ill.  On  the  very  night  that  her 
Lrutiier  h.ad  led  her  away,  in  an  almost  unconscious  state, 
from  llarobl  Clive’s  prison-ceil,  her  illness  had  commenced. 
She  had  borne  up  bravely  so  long  as  there  was  any  thing 
for  her  to  do ;  but  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  reaction 
had  l)egun,  —  worst  of  all,  when  she  had  learned  that  the 
sacrifice  she  had  nerved  herself  to  make  had  never  been 
Dicded  alter  all,  —  then  she  broke  down  at  once.  A  few 
hours  later  the  brain-lever  which  had  been  threatening  her 
for  weeks  laid  fast  hold  uiion  its  prey,  and  for  many  days 
and  nights  there  was  a  hard  struggle  between  lile  and 
death.  Life  conquered  in  the  end ;  her  own  gootl  constitu¬ 
tion.  ami  the  careful  nursing  of  those  around  her,  carried 
her  through  the  worst  time  of  danger;  and  Edward  Sar- 
toris  Ibund  her  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  later,  lying. 
Weak  as  an  infant  indeed,  but  safe,  and  with  the  look  of 
consi’iousness  on  her  face  which  at  one  time  he  had  never 
thought  to  see  again.  ^ 

She  recovered  with  unusual  rapidity  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  betcr  the  fatigue  of 
travelling,  they  had  brought  her  from  Scotland  to  her 
brother’s  house  at  Richmond. 

There  were  so  many  painful  memories  associated  with 
Abenleeii,  that  it  was  pronounced  desirable  to  remove  her 
from  the  neighltorhood  at  tlie  earliest  possible  opjwrtunity. 
Since  her  arrival  in  England,  however,  she  had  not  made 
sieh  quick  progress  ;  not  tliat  she  was  any  longer  really  ill, 
—  she  would  hardly  allow  herself  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
^'1.  —  but  there  was  a  languor  and  depression  al)OUt  her 
l^ch  she  could  not  shake  off ;  and  she  looked  thin  and 
fragile,  like  some  tender  hothouse  plant  on  which  the  rough 
Winds  of  heaven  ought  never  to  l)e  permitted  to  blow. 

And  yet,  perhaiss,  she  had  never  looked  so  girlish  or  so 
'•**rly  nretty  as  she  did  then,  sitting  on  the  wooden  bench 
roder  the  grand  old  trees  of  Richmond  Park.  Her  illness 
b»d  not  aged  her  in  the  least ;  on  the  contrary,  she  looked 


far  younger  than  she  had  done  that  day  in  the  Abenleen 
Prison  —  six  weeks  ago  now.  The  exj)ression  of  anxious 
perplexed  thought  was  gone  from  her  face ;  there  was  a 
delicate,  almost  hectic  flush  on  her  cheeks ;  her  forehead 
was  no  longer  contracted  as  if  by  pain,  nor  her  lips  con>- 
ressed  with  that  look  of  despairing  resolution  which  they 
ad  worn  then.  But  that  they  seldom  broke  into  smiles 
now,  but  that  the  dancing  li'»ht  was  gone  from  her  eyes, 
she  was  more  like  the  Laura  S.artoris  of  old. 

She  was  (juite  alone  ;  tor  her  sister-in-law  had  driven  her 
there  in  her  pony-chaise  and  left  her,  promising  to  return 
in  about  an  hour’s  time  and  pick  her  up  a<'ain,  if  she  had 
not  already  walked  home  to  her  brother’s  house,  which  was 
only  a  few  hundred  yanls  from  the  park  gates. 

She  had  a  book  in  her  hand,  but  she  was  not  reading  it, 
tliinking  rather  over  her  own  strange  life,  and  of  the  fate 
which  was  awaiting  her  in  the  years  to  come.  No  story, 
whether  of  history  or  of  fiction,  could  bt^  so  vividly  inter¬ 
esting  to  her  as  her  own.  Since  her  illness  she  had  never 
been  able  to  fix  her  thoughts  on  any  b<M)k  except  one. 

Laura  Clive  had  never  once  seen  her  husband  since  the 
day  of  their  strange  marriage.  He  hx>  had  been  ill  — 
struck  down  with  fever  and  utter  prostration  of  strength  al¬ 
most  on  the  very  day  that  her  life  was  pronounceil  safe. 
His  attack  was  more  lingering  than  dangerou.s,  yet  it  kept 
him  a  prisoner  to  his  siti-bed  at  his  own  estate  in  Scotland 
for  a  week  after  his  wife-  had  been  removed  to  Richmond. 
But  of  this  she  had  heard  but  little  till  within  the  last  few 
hours.  Tlie  mere  mention  of  his  name  in  the  early  days  of 
her  recovered  consciousness  had  caused  such  an  amount  of 
painful  excitement,  that  Mr.  Sartoris  had  judged  it  wiser 
to  avoid  the  subject  altogether,  till  she  chose  to  allude  to  it 
of  her  own  accord  ;  and  since  then  she  had  been  strangely 
silent  and  incurious  with  regard  to  her  husband  and  Ids 
movements. 

She  knew  that  he  had  been  ill,  but  that  was  all.  Of  the 
duration  of  his  illness  or  of  its  serious  nature,  she  had  not 
the  least  idea.  Wife  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  name, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  (though,  as  yet,  the  secret  w;is 
known  only  to  two  or  three  jicrsons),  she  never  asked  why 
Harold  had  made  no  effort  to  see  her  again  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  or  taken  no  measures  to  establish  the  fact  of 
their  marriage.  Her  faculties  seemed  still  in  some  sort 
dulled  and  blunted  by  the  illness  she  had  <jrone  through ; 
and  she  accepted  her  present  {X)sition  with  a  kind  of 
dreamy  resignation,  without  seeming  to  have  either  tlie 
wish  or  the  energy  to  concern  herself  with  what  the  future 
might  bring  forth. 

And  yet  she  thought  of  him  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
this  husband  of  heiii,  whom  she  had  married  without  loving, 
except  indeed  as  the  best  and  truest  friend  she  bad  ever 
had  —  the  man  who  had  taught  her  all  she  knew  worth 
knowing,  and  had  helped  to  make  her  tlie  noble  woman 
that  she  was. 

She  had,  however,  heard  news  of  Col.  Clive  that  very 
morning.  Her  brother  had  received  a  letter  from  him  to 
say  that  he  was  well  again,  at  last,  and  was  going  to  travel 
south  in  a  day  or  two.  He  should  come  to  Richmond,  God 
willing,  on  the  following  Friday  (this  was  Thursday),  to  see 
Laura,  and  to  wish  her  good-by  before  he  went  away. 
Then  he  had  gone  on  to  unfold  to  Edwanl  Sartoris  a  plan 
which,  after  calm  and  mature  consideration,  he  had  decided 
would  be  the  best  calculated  to  promote  Laura’s  hapjiiness, 
and,  through  hers,  his  own.  He  meant  to  go  abroad  for  six 
months,  perhaps  longer;  he  had  sutl'ered  much,  and  his 
health  needed  recruiting  by  change  of  air  and  scene.  He 
did  not  ask  his  wife  to  accompany  him,  but  suggesteil  that 
she  should  continue  to  live  with  her  brotlier  as  she  had  done 
liefore,  or  wherever  else  she  might  choose.  At  the  end  of 
six  mouths,  if  alive,  he  would  return  to  England  and  learn 
his  fate  from  his  wife’s  lips.  IVhether  or  not  their  marriage 
should  then  be  made  public,  Laura  should  decide.  Tenderly 
as  he  loved  her,  her  happiness  was  yet  dearer  to  him  than  hts 
own.  The  generous  impulse  ot  a  moment,  which  had 
prompted  her  to  sacrifice  herself  for  his  sake,  —  a  sacrifice 
which  had  only  too  plainly  Ijeen  repented  of  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  made,  —  should  not,  if  he  could  help  it,  be  suffered 
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to  anil  wither  her  whole  young  life.  The  one  thing 

he  could  not  give  her  back  was  her  freedom ;  but  so  long  as 
she  showed  the  faintest  repugnance  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  marriage,  so  long  should  it  be  kept  a  secret,  even 
though  it  might  be  to  their  dying  day. 

Such  were  the  contents  of  Col.  Clive’s  letter ;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Sartoris,  with  many  grave  doubts  and  misgivings,  had 
conimunicat(‘d  them  to  his  sister  Laura,  as  he  had  been  re¬ 
quested  to  do  by  the  writer. 

She  was  pondering  now  over  what  she  had  been  told, 
trying  to  realize  the  fact  that  for  tlie  next  few  months  her 
fate  iiad,  as  it  were,  been  settled  for  her,  and  would  involve 
but  little  outward  change  in  her  mode  of  lile.  She  was 
glad  of  this.  Laura  was  not  a  very  sell^leijendent  woman, 
and,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  she  had  very  seldom 
acted  on  her  own  resjwnsibility.  As  she  had  told  Harold 
Clive,  she  had  lieen  accustomed  to  obey  him  ever  since  she 
was  a  child,  and  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  decide  for  her  now. 

The  one  thought  which  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  was 
the  fact  that  she  was  to  see  her  husband  on  the  following 
day.  He  had  written  on  the  Monday,  and  said  that  he 
would  come  to  llichmond  on  the  Friday.  Hut  the  letter 
had  evidently  Iteen  delayed  in  the  post,  and  it  was  already 
Tlmrsibay.  To-morrow,  then,  she  would  see  him.  How 
had  she  best  meet  him,  and  where  ? 

'llien  suddenly  she  lifted  herey«'S,  and  siiw  at  only  a  few 
yards’  di.'tance  the  very  man  of  whom  she  was  thinking, 
walking  slowly  along  the  terrace  towai'ds  the  bench  on 
which  she  w.as  sitting. 

He  had  taken  her  by  surprise,  and  come  a  day  before  he 
was  exiiected  ;  bat  it  was  better  so,  far  better.  She  would 
have  made  herself  ill  and  nervous  during  those  intervening 
hours  by  tbinking  about  his  coming ;  but,  as  it  was,  she  had 
no  time  to  think  of  any  tiling.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  Ibr- 
gi it  all  that  had  hap]>encd  during  those  last  two  months; 
Hie  Ibrgot  even  for  the  instant  the  strange  relationship 
which  existed  between  them ;  she  forgot  every  thing  except 
tliat  her  “  tlear  old  Harold  ”  stood  there  before  her,  looking 
worn,  and  ill,  and  weary,  stoo])ing  from  sheer  weakness ; 
and,  acting  H|)on  the  imimlsc  of  the  moment,  —  the  truest, 
noblest  instinct  she  could  have  obeyed,  —  she  starteil  up, 
and  came  to  meet  him  with  glowing  cheeks  and  outstretched 
hands. 

“  O  Harold  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  sec  you  after  all  this 
long  time.” 

“  GimI  bless  you,  my  darling  1  ”  was  his  answer,  spoken  in 
a  faltering  voice. 

Hit  welcome  had  hecn  so  much  more  conlialthan  he  had 
dared  to  ho(>c,  that  it  almost  unnerved  him ;  but  he  had 
schooled  himself  well,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  from 
the  quiet,  mattcr-of-fact  way  in  which  he  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  hack  to  her  scat,  but  that  they  had  met  within  a 
d.ay  or  two,  and  few  would  have  guessed  at  the  passion  of 
love  which  this  man  felt  in  his  heart  lor  the  young  girl  be¬ 
side  him. 

“  And  you  are  looking  so  well,  too,  Laura ;  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  had  ex|)eeted  to  see  you.  Thu  old  roses  are  coming 
back  jigain  to  your  cheeks,”  he  said. 

bhe  made  no  answer  to  his  words ;  she  had  never  taken 
her  eyes  off  his  face,  and  now  as  she  spoke,  they  filled  with 
tears. 

“  Harold,  how  terribly  ill  you  must  have  been  I  You  are 
so  thin  and  changed,  I  scarcely  recognized  you,  and  yet  what 
nonsense  1  am  talking ;  as  if  1  should  nut  have  known  you 
anywhere  1  But  I  don’t  think  I  knew  properly  till  tliis 
morning  that  you  had  been  ill  at  all.  hio  one  ever  told 


“  They  hail  orders  not  to,”  he  answered,  with  his  old  sail 
smile.  “  I  was  not  going  to  h.ave  you  fret  yourself  about  me 
as  you  always  used  to  in  your  young  days,  when  ‘  Old  Har- 
ohl  ’  was  ill.  So  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  little  one,”  he 
added,  bending  his  kind  eyes  upon  her  face,  and  stroking 
his  gray  moustache  (grayer  than  ever  now)  with  his  hand. 

“  Yes,  very,”  she  answered  simply.  “  But  what  made  you 
come  and  look  for  me  here  ?  ” 

”  lliey  told  me  at  the  house  that  you  had  gone  out  with 


Mrs.  S.artoris  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and  that  I  should  nio!> 
likely  find  you  on  this  terrace.  So  inste.ad  of  waitinn.  j 
just  walked  up  here  on  the  chance  of  finding  you,  and 
see  I  have  been  rewarded  for  my  iiains.” 

“  But  we  did  not  exjiect  you  till  to-morrow.” 

“No ;  I  said  to-morrow  when  I  wrote;  but  I  came  up  to 
town  a  day  sooner  than  I  intended,  and  —  well,  I  could 'not 
help  coming  here- to-day.” 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  color 


1 


on  Laura’s  cheeks  deepened  painfully  under  the  ste  idv  L':ut 
of  those  dark  eyes,  which  were  bent  on  her  with  such  a 


depth  of  tenderness  in  their  expression. 

“  You  know  what  1  have  come  for,  Laura?  ”  he  said  pres 
entlv,  very  gently. 

siie  bent  her  head  without  spe.aking. 

“  Did  Edward  give  you  my  letter  to  read?  ” 

“  He  rcail  it  to  me,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thin:, 
AMiy  did  you  not  write  to  mei  ”  she  asketl  abruptly,  as  she 
raiseil  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  reprotudiful  look,  which  soun- 
how  nuule  him  feel  rather  hajipy  tlitin  otherwise. 

“Becau.se,”  and  as  Hai'old  Clive  spoke  he  took  oneofhtt 
little  soft  warm  hands  out  of  her  mutl',  and  held  it  in  hb 
own,  “  because  1  did  not  know  that  this  little  woman  woulj 
be  strong  or  well  enough  to  re.atl  such  a  long  letter  as  that 
for  herstdf,  and  because,”  he  adileil,  with  a  touch  of  bitti'C 
ness  in  his  tone,  —  “I  think,  Liiur.i,  you  might  guess  wliv  1 
did  not  write  to  you,  if  you  will  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
remember  how  we  parted.” 

Whereujion  Laura  began  to  tremble,  and  to  feel  that 
with  a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  she  should  break 
down  altogether.  And  forbearing  as  Harold  iilwtiys  waii, 
and  always  had  been  with  her,  she  knew  that  any  thin|t 
approaching  to  a  scene  wouhl  be  ine.xpressibly  annoying  to 
him.  1’rudent‘e  therefore  suggested  a  timely  retretit,  if  not 
an  actuiil  flight.  She  gently  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
rose  up  from  the  bench.  “Do  you  think  you  would  be  too 
tired  to  walk  back  with  me  to  the  house,  Harold?”  she 
asked.  “1  have  been  sitting  here  almost  too  long,  and  an 
beginning  to  feel  quite  cold.” 

So  they  walked  back  together  slowly  side  by  side,  and  as 
they  went  he  told  her  little  by  little,  in  a  matter-ol-fact, 
almost  cheerful  w.ay,  about  his  plan  of  spending  the  winter 
abroad,  which  he  had  sketched  out  in  his  letter  to  her 
brother. 

It  was  not  a  long  walk,  but  tlie  distance  was  about  aj 
much  as  either  of  them  could  manage ;  and  Laura,  as  she 
seated  herself  in  a  large  e.osy-chair  in  JIrs.  Stirtoris's  draw¬ 
ing-room,  looked  half  re.ady  to  faint ;  while  Harold  Ingan  to 
think  he  had  been  a  little  premature  in  saving  that  the 
roses  had  come  back  again  to  her  cheeks.  Tliey  were  pale 
enough  now,  poor  child  1 

They  had  tlie  room  to  themselves,  for  Mr.  Sartoris  hail 
gone  into  the  district  for  the  whole  morning,  and  U  s  i  had 
not  yet  returned.  Laima  threw  oil'  her  wraps  one  alter  an¬ 
other :  her  little  hut  with  its  drooping  fe.ather,  her  furs,  hr 
gloves,  and  then,  clasping  her  white  hands  together  ne^ 
vously  she  looked  up  in  her  couqianion’s  f  ice. 

“  Harold,  do  you  really  tliink  you  aix;  right  in  doing  tbir 
—  in  going  abrotul,  I  mean  ?  ”  she  said, 

“Ido  really  think  I  am  right  in  going,”  he  answerel, 
sitting  down  beside  her,  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
“  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  will  listen  to  me.  If  I  were 
to  st.ay  on  in  England,  things  could  not  remain  lietween  us 
as  they  are  now.  Our  marriage  must  be  acknowledged, 
and  I  must  claim  you  as  mv  wife  whether  it  would  Iw  li'i 
your  happiness  or  not.  Ami  until  you  give  yourself'  to  me 
of  your  own  free  will,  Laura,  I  will  not  Ixdievc,  or  at  least 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  realize,  that  those  few  words  .spokea 
in  haste,  spoken  altogether  under  a  misapprehension,  can 
give  me  any  moral  right  to  bind  you  down  to  what,  without 
love,  would  be  to  you  a  mere  life  of  bondage.  Do  you 
recollect  what  I  told  you  when  you  came  on  that  first  day 
like  an  angel  to  visit  me  in  my  prison,  —  that  the  one  tiling 
I  could  not  bear  would  be  to  see  you  miserable,  pining  and 
fretting  day  by  day  for  the  liberty  which  I  could  not  give 
you  back?  And  then,  little  one,  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  to  me?  You  told  me  that  if  I  would  be  patient 
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with  vou,  it  could  not  be  but  that  you  would  learn  to  love 
mu  in  the  end.  Now  I  am  just  njoing  to  take  you  at  your 
worth  lor  I  have  lived  uinm  that  hope  ever  since.  I  am 
join''  to  be  very  patient,  Laura ;  it  seems  to  me  that  I  could 
^;iit  through  half  a  lifetime  with  that  end  in  view ;  and 
when  the  day  comes,  as  come  it  will,  I  do  believe  and  hope, 
though  it  nwy  be  six  months,  or  even  six  years  hence  — 
when  the  day  comes  that  my  wife  can  put  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  tell  me  she  has  learned  to  love  me,  if  only  a  little,  then 
niv  potience  will  have  had  its  full  reward.  But  in  the 
meantime  it  is  betti  r  that  we  should  not  meet  often  as  we 
do  to-<lay.  Tliat  is  why  I  am  going  aw.ay.  Ami,  Laura,” 
he  said  a  moment  after,  “you  will  try  to  think  kindly  of  me 
while  I  am  gone,  dear,  will  you  not  V  ” 

“  riu're  is  no  neeil  for  me  to  trv,”  she  answered  simply, 
spcakiii'i  more  calmly  than  he  li.ad  done;  “I  could  not 
think  of  you  in  any  other  way.  But,  Harold,  what  a  long 
time  vou  « ill  be  away !  Six  months !  I  have  never  been  so 
long  nitliout  seeing  you  in  all  my  lite.” 

“It  will  not  seem  so  very  long,”  he  answered,  while  a  happy 
smile,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  flashed  across  his  lips. 
“And  if  you  should  miss  me  a  little  bit,  it  will  only  make 
you  the  more  glad  to  see  me  when  I  come  back,  if  I  ever  do 
come  back,  that  is  to  s.ay.  And  in  case  I  should  not,  Laura,” 
he  went  on  more  gravely,  and  taking  a  letter  out  of  his 
pocket-book,  “  I  want  you  to  understand  about  this.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  him 
out  of  her  large  gray  eyes,  “  Why  should  you  not  come 
back  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see  I  shall  be  a  very  idle  man,  ami  if  there 
should  be  any  struggle  for  liberty  going  on  in  Poland  or 
Italy,  as  there  is  very  likely  to  be  within  the  next  few 
months,  I  might  join  the  patriots  for  want  of  something  else 
todo,  and  then  I  might  get  shot  down,  like  many  a  better  man.” 
“0  Harold,  don’t!  ” 

“But  in  any  case,”  he  went  on,  without  heeding  her  inter¬ 
ruption,  “  life  is  uncertain  at  the  best ;  and  one  can  never 
say  what  a  d;iy,  much  less  what  six  months,  may  bring 
forth.  If  any  thing  shoidd  bap]K‘n  to  me,  Laura,  you  will 
find  that  you  have  been  my  first  thought  and  my  last.  Tliis 
letter,  which  I  wish  you  to  re.ael  quietly  when  1  tun  gone 
(it  will  tell  you  more  than  I  can  say  in  words),  contains 
an  enclosure  for  your  brother  about  business  matters.  You 
know  tliat,  as  the  world  reckons,  I  may  call  myself  a  rich 
man;  and  if  I  should  die  before  you,  my  little  Laura  will 
find  that  she  has  become  a  rich  woman.  I  am  glad  so  ftir 
of  this  —  glad  that  you  have  given  me  the  right  to  leave 
you  all  I  have ;  you  w  ill  make  a  better  use  of  the  money 
than  I  have  ever  done,  my  darling.” 

She  interrupted  him  almost  pettishly :  “  Don’t  t.alk  like 
that,  as  if  you  were  going  to  die.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
on  say  such  things.  Let  us  spe.ak  alx'Ut  something  else, 
cannot  feel  as  if  I  were  doing  right  in  letting  you  go  away 
at  all.” 

lie  made  no  answer,  but  sat  gravely  watching  her.  She 
h.ail  not  giM'n  him  one  word  of  thanks  for  that  generous 
P'irfKise  of  his  which  he  had  just  confided  to  her,  but  it  was 
nut  this  that  troubled  him. 

IVeseiitly  she  raised  herstdf  and  sat  upright  in  her  chair, 
her  hands  clasping  and  unclas])ing  each  other  in  a  nervous 
way.  whi(  h  had  become  htibitual  to  her  of  late. 

“Harold,”  she  said,  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  “I  will  go 
abroad  with  you  if  you  wish  it.  I  want  to  do  my  duty  as 
your  wife,  indeed  I  do.” 

“lour  dutv !  ”  he  cried  indignantly,  starting  up  from  his 
chair,  and  taking  one  or  two  rapid  turns  up  and  down  the 
'Wm.  “Merci!  but  I  look  for  something  more  than  duty 
from  the  woman  who  is  to  be  called  my  wife.  It  will  not 
no,  I  tell  you,  child.  To  watch  you  doing  your  duty  towards 
me,  as  you  call  it,  would  be  simply  torture.  I  could  never 
war  it  for  a  week,  and  if  I  were  once  to  see  you  shrink  from 
me  again  as  you  did  that  night,  I  believe  it  would  drive  me 
m,ad.  Tlicre,  there,  Laura,  forgive  me;  it  was  not  your 
mult.  AVhat  have  1  s.aid  ?  You  could  not  help  it,  my  poor 
htfle  girl.  How  could  I  be  so  cruel  1  ” 
ror  Laura  had  ludden  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  was 
crying  bitterly. 


“  It  is  lor  you  to  forgive,  Harold,  though  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  cruel  either,”  she  sobbed.  “  But  I  was  so  ill,  I  did 
not  know  half  that  I  did  or  said  that  dreailful  night.  I 
must  have  been  almost  delirious  even  then.  Don’t  think 
of  that  time  any  more. 

“  Hush,  hush  I  you’ll  make  yourself  ill  if  you  cry  like  that, 
Laura,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  her  head,  and  speaking 
in  the  same  chiding  tone  he  would  have  used  to  her  in  the 
days  gone  by.  “  1  lorgive,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  forgive, 
but  I  say  again  it  w’as  not  your  fault.  Let  us  talk  about 
something  else.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  so  much  to  say 
to  you,  and  now  I  must  be  oflT  in  a  few  minutes,  if  I  am  to 
catch  the  one-o’clock  train.” 

“  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  again  before  you  go  ?  ” 
said  Laura,  dashing  away  her  tears. 

He  only  shook  Ids  head. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  It  would  only  make  us  both  miserable,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  time.” 

“  But  you  are  not  going  till  next  week,”  she  plcaih>d. 

“  I  go  liy  the  half-past  eight-o’clock  express  from  Churing- 
cross  to-night.” 

“  To-night  ?  Harold  !  ” 

Even  then  he  might  have  yielded,  but  it  so  happened 
that  his  eye  fell  at  that  moment  ujxm  her  hand,  which  she 
had  laid  upon  his  arm,  her  ungloved  left  hand,  where  her 
wedding  ring  should  have  been,  and  was  not.  He  saw  that 
it  was  not  there,  and  she  saw  that  he  had  missed  it.  'I'lieir 
eyes  met  tor  one  instant,  and  she  crimsoned  beneath  his  re¬ 
proachful  glance.  It  could  not  well  have  lieen  otherwise. 
She  could  not  have  worn  it  so  long  as  their  marriage  re¬ 
mained  a  secret ;  but  her  heart  ached  for  him  then,  when 
she  saw  the  look  of  p:un  which  came  into  his  face,  and  after 
that  she  felt  that  she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  move  a 
rock,  as  to  move  him  from  his  resolution. 

“  I  go  by  the  mail-train  to  Dover  to-night,”  he  repeated 
not  unkindly,  but  in  a  tone  of  decision  which  left  no  room 
for  apjieal,  “  and  shall  be  in  Paris  to-morrow  morning  by 
daybreak,  I  hofie,  as  I  have  business  to  do  for  a  friend  before 
the  week  is  out.” 

“  You  will  write  to  me  ?  ”  she  asked  humbly. 

“  Y’^es,  1  will  write  some  day  —  not  just  directly.  Don’t 
try  to  write  to  me  till  I  send  you  word.  You  must  s.ay 
good-by  to  Etlward  anil  his  wife  for  me,”  he  went  on  ;  “  for 
they  are  not  in,  it  seems,  and  I  cannot  wait  to  see  them. 
Bid  them  take  good  care  of  you  for  my  sake,  that  you  may  look 
strong  and  well  when  I  come  back  to  England  to  see  you 
again.  And  now,  Laura,  good-by.” 

It  was  abruptly  said  —  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say 
one  other  word.  He  was  standing  straight  before  her,  hold¬ 
ing  out  both  his  hands.  She  put  hers  into  them,  ami  liKiked 
uj)  at  him  with  a  sort  of  pitiful  frightened  bark.  There 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes  now ;  but  she  was  very  pale,  aud 
was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

“  Laura,  I  am  going  away  from  you  for  a  long  time,  and 
you  are  my  wife,”  he  jileaded,  almost  in  a  whisper.  “  Try 
not  to  shrink  from  me  darling.  I  want  you  to  give  me  one 
kiss  before  I  go,  it  is  so  very,  very  long  since  I  felt  the 
touch  of  a  woman’s  lips;  and  I  should  like,  while  I  am 
away,  to  be  able  to  dream  of  what  my  wife’s  kiss  was  like.” 

Then  she  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him 
once,  twice,  ujion  his  scarred  cheek,  simply  and  naturally  as 
a  child  might  have  done.  Even  then,  I  believe,  he  was  not 
quite  content ;  but  it  must  be  owned  he  was  hard  to  please. 

“  Harold,  don’t  go  away,”  she  whispered  —  “  indeed  there 
is  no  need.” 

“  Leave  me  to  be  the  judge  of  that,”  he  answered,  almost 
sternly.  “  We  have  both  made  a  mistake.  Yours  was  the 
noblest  mistake  that  a  woman  ever  made  perhaps,  but  still 
it  was  a  mistake;  and  mine — well,  it  is  too  late  to  talk 
almut  mine  now.  Say  no  more,  child,  for  I  believe  in  my 
heart  that  I  am  acting  for  the  best.  Now,  once  more  good- 
by,  and  God  bless  you,  my  darling  1  Laura,  little  wife, 
learn  to  love  me  before  1  come  back  again.” 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  for  one  instant,  and  then,  before 
she  could  look  up  again,  he  was  gone  —  gone  with  that 
broken  cry  upon  his  lips,  with  the  same  thought  of  blessing 
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in  his  heart  with  wliich  he  had  first  greeted  her.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  pain  of  parting,  Harold  Clive  went  out  from  his  wife’s 
presence  a  ha]>]>ier  man,  with  a  lighter  heart  and  a  more 
nopeful  spirit  than  he  h^  felt  before. 

And  Laura? 

Half  an  hoiu"  afterwards,  when  Rosa  Sartoris  came  back 
from  her  drive,  she  found  her  poor  little  sister-in-law  lying 
on  the  sofa,  with  Harold’s  open  letter  clutched  convulsively 
in  her  han<l.  Her  bead  was  buried  in  the  sofa-cushion,  and 
she  was  crying  and  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart  would 
break. 

There  was  the  usual  amount  of  confusion  and  excitement 
at  the  Charing-cross  station  at  about  a  quartei^past  eight 
o’clock  that  evening.  A  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  per¬ 
haps;  for  it  wtis  getting  on  towards  Christmas,  and  there 
were  more  travellers  going  out  of  London  and  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  than  there  had  been  for  several  weeks  past.  Tlie  Ho¬ 
ver  mail  was  to  start  in  about  ten  minutes ;  the  passengers 
were  crowding  in  great  numbers  on  to  the  platform ;  porters 
were  running  to  and  fro,  some  wheeling  heavy  trucks  piled 
up  with  luggage  slowly  before  them,  others  driving  empty 
ones  at  a  tremendous  pace  along  the  slippery  pavement. 
The  weather  had  (juite  changed  since  the  morning —  it  was 
raining  fast  outside,  and  blowing  hard  as  well ;  and  every 
now  and  then  the  wind  came  in  such  a  sharp,  stormy  gust, 
that  it  sounded  like  thunder,  and  seemed  likely  to  blow  oiT 
the  roof  of  the  station  altogether. 

“  You’ll  be  having  a  nasty  night,  Colonel,  I’m  afeard,” 
said  Harold  Clive’s  servant  to  his  master,  who  was  already 
seateil  in  one  of  tlie  comer  seats  of  a  first-class  carriage. 

“  Perhaps  I  shall.  Brown,”  he  answered  ;  “  but  you  and  I 
have  braved  worse  nights  than  this  together  before  now.” 

“  That’s  true,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

He  was  to  follow  his  master  to  Paris  in  less  than  a  week, 
but  he  seemed  as  if  he  hanlly  liked  to  lose  sight  of  him  even 
for  those  few  days.  Col.  Clive  was  a  man  who  knew 
the  art  of  making  liimself  loved  by  his  dependents.  He 
was  a  thoroughly  kind  and  considerate  master,  though  a 
strict  disciplinarian.  This  man  Brown  had  been  a  private 
in  his  old  regiment,  and  had  served  with  him  in  India  and 
the  Crimea.  He  had  had  his  foot  shot  ofiT  at  the  Redan, 
and  Clive,  when  he  went  to  see  him  a  week  or  two  after- 
war<ls  at  Scutari,  was  so  touched  with  the  man’s  gratitude 
and  devotion  to  himself,  that  he  promised  to  take  him  into 
his  own  service  when  he  received  his  discharge.  Brown  had 
remained  with  him  ever  since  as  his  jiersonal  attendant ;  he 
had  nursed  Ids  master  night  and  day  through  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  and  very  likely  knew  more  of  Harold  Clive’s  secrets 
than  that  gentleman  had  the  least  idea  of.  He  by  no  means 
Bjiproved  of  tliis  sudden  mania  for  travelling  on  his  master’s 
rart,  and  hintetl  as  much  in  his  character  of  nurse ;  but  the 
Colonel’s  answer  was  simply  an  order  to  pack  his  portman¬ 
teau  and  meet  him  at  Charing-cross  at  eight  o’clock  that 
night,  and  the  soldier’s  old  habit  of  obedience  prevented 
him  from  otlering  any  farther  remonstrance.  He  was  still 
standing  with  his  hand  on  the  carriage  door,  when  suddenly 
he  touched  his  hat  with  a  pleased  smile,  and  retreated  from 
his  position  to  make  way  for  a  new-comer,  who  came  run¬ 
ning  up  to  hold  s]K‘ech  with  Harold  Clive. 

“  Mr.  Sawtris  acoming,  sir,”  said  Brown  as  he  stepped 
back. 

“  Edward,  this  is  kind,”  exclaimed  Harold,  as  “  Mr.  Saw¬ 
tris  ”  came  up  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  carriage  in  si¬ 
lence;  for  at  the  first  moment  he  was  too  much  out  of 
breath  to  speak ;  “  (]uite  unexpected,  too.” 

“  1  did  not  ho|>e  to  see  you  again,  after  being  so  unlucky 
as  to  miss  you  this  morniug.” 

“  And  I  have  been  chasing  you  about  all  over  London 
through  the  whole  afternoon,  as  Brown  there  can  tell  you,” 
was  the  reply.  “  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  your  leav¬ 
ing  England  without  shaking  hands  with  you  again,  Clive,” 
he  added ;  “  and  besides,  Laura  made  me  come.  She  had 
a  message  to  send  you.” 

“  Laura  had  ?  A  message  1  What  was  it  ?  ”  asked  Clive, 
his  heart  beating  very  fast. 


I  “  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  a  message,  it’s  this.  You  were 
not  to  open  it  till  you  were  alone.” 

And  Mr.  Sartoris  held  out  to  the  other  a  little  white- 
paiM?r  parcel,  with  something  written  on  the  outside. 

ILirold  did  not  oiler  to  open  it,  he  did  not  even  look  at 
it ;  but  his  fingers  closed  over  it  with  a  sort  of  loving  clasp, 
as  if  it  had  been  Laura’s  own  hand  he  was  holding. 

“  Tell  her,  whatever  it  is,  I  thank  her,”  he  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  How  are  you,  Clive  ?  ”  asked  Edward  Sartoris,  ]>cerin'' 
into  the  carriage  to  see  the  other’s  face.  “  You  look  terriblv 
pulled  down,  old  fellow,  not  quite  fit  to  be  travelling  alouc. 
—  How  is  it  you  are  not  going  with  him.  Brown,  eh  V  ” 

“  Colonel’s  own  onlers,  sir,”  replied  Brown  grimly. 

“  Brown  follows  me  in  less  than  a  week,”  said  Harold, 
smiling.  “  I  have  something  for  him  to  do  in  London  Iks 
fore  he  leaves.  I  know  this  illness  has  made  me  look  like 
a  scarecrow,  but  I’m  all  right  now,  and  quite  able  to  look 
after  myself.  Don’t  stand  so  near  the  carriage,  there’s  a 
goo<l  fellow,”  he  added,  as  the  engine  gave  a  preliminary 
slmiek ;  “  it  makes  me  more  nervous  to  see  a  man  do  that, 
than  it  would  to  see  him  lead  off  a  forlorn  hope.” 

“  I  dare  say  it  docs,”  replied  the  other,  laughing  and 
stepping  back ;  “  you’re  better,  Clive,  I  can  see.  I  think 
you’ll  ilo  now.” 

“  I  think  I  shall.” 

It  was  close  ujxtn  half-past  eight  o’clock,  and  those  few 

Eassengers  who  are  always  late  for  every  train  were  beinjf 
urried  along  the  ])latform  and  thrust  into  carriages  by- 
divers  guards  and  porters.  A  large  party  with  nurses  and 
children  (one  of  the  latter  screaming  aloud) ;  a  lady  in  a 
scarlet  hood,  followed  by  a  young  woman  who  looked  like  a 
servant;  an  old  gentleman  who  seemetl  very  deaf,  and  was 
decidedly  very  cross,  ran  past  and  were  swallowed  np 
somewhere  in  the  fore  part  of  the  train.  All  except  the 
deaf  gentleman,  who  came  back  and  got  into  Harold’s 
compartment.  Then  the  guard  sounded  his  whistle,  and 
the  train  began  to  move. 

“  I^ow  you’re  off,  Clive.  Good-bv,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Sartoris;  “t.ake  care  of  yourself,  and  come  back  to  us 
again  all  right  in  the  spring.” 

“  'Diat  is  what  I  mean  to  do.  Good-by,  Edward ;  good- 
by,  Brown.” 

One  more  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  train  had  carried 
him  beyond  sight  of  those  familiar  faces. 

Col.  Clive  threw  himself  back  in  the  corner  of  the  ca^ 
riage,  and  for  about  the  space  of  a  cpiarter  of  an  hour 
neither  sjroke  nor  moved ;  but  he  held  his  little  jjrccious 
packet  in  his  hand  all  the  time  as  carefully  as  it'  it  had 
been  the  Koh-i-noor.  He  never  attem{)ted  to  look  at  it 
even,  until  the  old  gentleman  in  the  other  corner,  after 
grunting  out  one  or  two  surly  remarks,  had  covered  his 
head  with  a  yellow-silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  comiHjsed 
himself  to  sleej)  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.  Then,  to  all 
intents  and  pur|)oses,  he  was  alone ;  and  Harold  moved  a 
little  more  into  the  middle  of  the  carriage,  so  that  the 
flickering  light  of  the  centre  lamp  might  help  him  to  sre 
what  his  treasure  really  was  —  a  little  parcel  in  wliite 
writing-paper,  neatly  folderl  and  neatly  sealed,  with  this 
written  ujron  it :  “  Col.  Clive ;  with  Laura’s  love.” 

Dear  little  girl  1  Harold’s  first  impulse  was  to  kiss  pas¬ 
sionately  those  few  precious  words  which  Laura’s  hand  kad 
so  lately  traced.  Not  that  it  was  by  any  means  the  first 
time  he  had  received  from  her  such  a  gill  with  such  a  mes¬ 
sage.  He  hatl  more  than  a  score  of  similar  wrappers  put 
by  among  his  own  iieculiar  treasures,  with  much  the  same 
words  written  on  them,  except  that  those  of  earliest  date 
bore  the  inscription,  “For  Uncle  Harold,  with  little  Laura’s 
best  love,”  traced  in  a  child’s  large  text-hand.  It  was 
nothing  new,  therefore,  for  him  to  receive  a  present  from 
his  young  ward.  But  this  was  something  different.  There 
was  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  wortls  now.  Laura  would 
never  have  sent  her  love  to  him  that  night,  if  she  had  pot 
meant  him  to  understand  that  there  was  at  least  a  kind 
feeling  in  her  heart  for  the  man  who  was  aliout  to  exile 
himseft’  from  his  country  for  nearly  half  a  year,  that  she 
might  be  the  happier. 
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«  Dear  little  girl !  ”  What  had  she  sent  him  ?  He  cut 
open  the  packet  carefully  (for  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
break  thrt)Uiih  the  neat  black  seals),  and  found  the  contents 
to  be  a  small  morocco  jeweller’s  case.  She  had  prepared 
for  him  a  keepsake,  then,  lest  he  should  forget  her  while  he 
was  awav.  No  fear  of  that.  But  what  was  it  ?  He  hoped 
that  it  might  be  a  locket,  with  her  portrait  enclosed  in  it, 
10  that  he  could  wear  it  always,  and  see  her  dear  face  at 
everv  hour  of  the  day  1  It  was.  A  large  gold  double  locket 
of  simple  device,  like  one  he  had  often  seen  her  wear.  On 
one  side  the  reversed  letters,  II.  C.  and  L.  C.,  were  en- 
(rraved ;  and  it  contained  a  vignette  likeness  of  Laura,  taken 
in  Scotland  just  before  her  illness. 

This  was  all  that  he  had  wished  for ;  but  it  was  not  all  that 
was  there. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  locket,  in  the  place  destined  for 
another  portrait  or  for  hair,  lay  a  little  niece  of  thin  white 
papiT,  fouled  and  folded  into  the  smallest  possible  com¬ 
pos.  There  was  writing  upon  this ;  and  Harold  opened 
itTand  held  it  up  to  the  light.  It  was  in  Edward  Sarto- 
ris’s  handwriting,  and  it  was  a  certificate  of  Harold  Clive’s 
marriage  with  Laura  Sartoris  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  tenth  day 
of  Sovemlier,  1865. 

I  will  not  say  what  Clive  did  or  said  after  that.  It  was 
as  well,  perhaps,  for  some  rea.sons,  that  the  old  deaf  man  in 
the  other  corner  slept  peacefully  under  the  yellow  bandana ; 
for  he  had  eyes  at  least,  if  not  ears.  But  this  much  may  be 
told.  Although  the  Colonel  contrived  to  fasten  the  locket 
jeourely  on  his  watch-chain,  he  nevertheless  held  his  hand 
lovingly  over  it  during  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  every  one  must  know  of  its  in¬ 
estimable  preeiousness  in  his  eyes,  and  that  somebody, 
possibly  the  old  man  opiwsite,  would  inevitably  trv  to 
snatch  it  from  his  grasp  before  the  night  was  over,  lliat 
locket  was  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Koh-i-noor  to 
him  now. 

Meanwhile  the  train  sped  on  at  a  tremendous  pace 
through  the  darkness  and  tne  rain  and  the  wind.  In  spite 
of  the  obscurity,  the  black  clouds  could  be  seen  scmhling 
rapidly  across  the  sky.  Once  or  twice  there  was  a  slight 
break,  and  the  moon  made  a  desperate  elTort  to  show  her¬ 
self  for  a  few  moments ;  but  then  there  would  come  a  fiercer 
squall  than  ever,  and  the  rain  would  beat  in  a  perfect 
deluge  against  the  carriage  windows. 

On  they  went,  through  the  chalk-hills  of  Crovden  and 
Reigate,  through  the  beautiful  hop-gardens  of  kent,  the 
bare  stacked  poles  looking  weird  and  desfjlate  enough  now, 
in  the  fitful  fantastic  light  thrown  ujion  them  by  the  engine- 
lamps. 

On  they  went,  never  stopping  once,  never  slacking  speed 
even,  except  now  and  then  as  they  passed  tluxjugh  some 
brightly  lighted  station,  which  looked  as  cheerful  as  an 
oasis  in  the  desert  compared  with  the  surrounding  dark¬ 
ness.  Past  Folkestone;  and  as  the  train  dashed  on  by 
the  side  of  the  sea,  they  could  hear,  above  the  noise  of  the 
wind,  the  roaring  of  the  waves  as  they  fought  together 
which  should  be  the  first  to  break  upon  the  little  bit  of 
shingly  beach  which  lies  under  Shakspeare’s  cliff  and  the 
Irigli  chalk-liills  of  Kent. 

On  through  Dover  station;  then  more  slowly  past 
the  Lonl  Warden,  where  the  glare  of  a  hundred  lamps, 
streaming  through  the  uncurtained  windows  of  the  coffee- 
room,  threw  a  blaze  of  light  for  at  least  fifty  yards  around 
in  every  direction ;  till  at  last  they  came  to  a  fu.l  stop  half¬ 
way  down  that  grand  work  of  modem  times,  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  Pier.  Oh,  what  a  comfort  it  was  to  stop  at  last  and 
breathe  I 

The  tide  was  ebbing  fast,  and  the  two  mail-boats  were 
moore<l  a  long  way  down  the  pier,  on  the  harbor  side. 
Happily  for  the  Ostend  and  Calais  passengers,  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  train  discharged  its  living  frei‘'ht, 
there  came  one  of  those  breaks  in  the  clouds  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  they  had  the  benefit  of —  '< 

“  The  struggling  moonbeam’s  fitful  light,” 

M  well  as  that  of  the  flickering  gas-lamj>s,  to  assist  them  in 


the  descent  of  the  slippterv,  sloppy,  sea-weedy  steps  which 
led  from  the  pier  to  the  mail  steamers. 

AMien  Col.  Clive,  after  standing  for  a  minute  or  so  by 
the  carriage  he  had  just  left,  walked  slowly  on,  and  reached 
the  top  of  this  flight  of  steps,  he  fouml  Ids  farther  progress 
arrested  by  a  la<ly  and  gentleman,  who,  after  the  fashion 
of  nervous  travellers,  were  putting  a  numl)er  of  questions 
to  a  seafaring  man  who  was  standing  by,  about  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  receiving  rather  a  larger  amount  of  truth 
than  usual  in  re])ly. 

“  What  sort  of  a  passage  do  you  think  it  will  be,  sailor  ?  ” 
asked  the  lady  timidly. 

“  Tidy  passage,  marm ;  you’ll  find  it  a  lectle  roughish  on 
the  other  side.” 

“  You  don’t  call  it  a  very  bad  night,  I  suppose  ?  ”  remarked 
the  gentleman. 

“  Well,  it  be  a  dirty  night ;  I  can’t  say  that  it  b’ain’t,” 
replied  the  sailor  in  a  confidential  tone.  “  Tliere’s  been  a 
nasty  ‘popple ’ on  the  sea  all  day,  and  the  wind’s  a  getting 
up.”  He  would  have  spoken  more  correctly  if  he  had  said 
it  had  got  up. 

“  ^^^^at  boat  is  going?” 

“  Tlie  Samphire  (pronounced  ‘  Samphire  ’  in  the  man’s 
broad  Kentish  dialect). 

“  Oh.  dear  I  isn’t  that  a  very  bad  boat  ?  Does  not  she  roll 
very  much  indeed  ?  ”  suggested  the  lady  humbly. 

“  Best  boat  on  the  station,  marm ;  that’s  what  she  is,” 
said  the  man,  turning  away  indignantly. 

“  O  Charles,  don’t  vou  think  we  had  better  stop  at  the 
Warden  and  go  over  by  daylight  ?  ”  the  lady  pleaded,  turn¬ 
ing  to  her  husband. 

dear,  my  dear,  you  really  are  so  very  nervous,” 
he  replied,  “you  should  have  thought  of  all  this  before 
we  left  town.  Of  course  we  can  do  as  you  please  about 
stopping  here  to-niglit;  but  if  we  do,  it  will  l)e  entirelv 
on  your  account.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  mind  how  rougli 
it  is.” 

(He  did,  though.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  afterwanls 
he  was  rolling  atx)ut  in  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness,  anathe¬ 
matizing  his  poor  wife,  who  was  suffering  more  silently  on 
the  next  sofa,  for  ever  wanting  him  to  go  to  France  at  all, 
and  devoutly  wishing  himself  every  few  minutes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.) 

“  Now  then,  marm,”  said  the  sailor  not  disrespectfully, 
“  please  to  step  aside,  and  let  these  other  ladies  and  gents 
go  bv.” 

While  the  undecided  couple  still  lingered,  discussing 
the  advisability  of  crossing  that  night  or  not,  some  of  the 
other  passengers  by  the  south-eastern  train  slip|>ed  by 
and  went  down  the  steps,  among  tliem  the  old  deaf  gentle¬ 
man,  the  lady  in  the  red  homl,  and  the  party  with  the 
nurses  and  enildren,  the  baby  still  shrieking  vociferously, 
as  it  had  probably  shrieked  the  whole  way  down  in  the 
train. 

ILarold  Clive  followed  leisurely,  carrying  his  travelling- 
bag,  and  with  his  shepherd’s  plaid  flung  over  his  arm. 

“  Please  to  step  on,  sir,”  observed  the  sailor,  accosting 
him.  “  W’e  ain’t  got  no  time  to  lose.” 

“  How’s  that  ?  What’s  all  this  hurrj-  about  ?  ”  inquired 
Clive.  “  W'e  were  seven  minutes  before  our  time  at  the 
pier.” 

“  I  know  you  was,  sir,”  replied  the  sailor,  .'peaking  in  a 
different  tone  when  he  found  he  had  a  different  sort  of  man 
to  speak  to ;  “  and  the  Victoria  people  has  l>een  aboard 
better  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  already ;  that’s  Injcause 
we  telegraphed  hup.  But  we  shall  shove  off  the  moment 
the  luggage  is  got  aboard,  for  fear  of  missing  the  tide  at 
Calais.” 

“  I  thought  you  eould  always  m^e  the  pier  now,”  re¬ 
marked  H:irold  carelessly. 

“  So  we  can,  most/y  always ;  but  there’s  just  a  time 
nows  and  thens,  when  the  tide’s  a-running  out  of  the 
harbor  fast  and  the  wind’s  a-blowing  in  one  particular 
direction,  when  it  ain’t  no  mortal  use  a-trying  to  shoot 
the  bar.  And  it’s  a-blowing  in  that  partieula'  direction 
now.” 

H.irold  walked  on  rather  faster  after  hearing  this,  and 
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overtook  Fome  of  the  other  passen^rs  Iwjfore  they  had 
reacdieJ  the  bottom  of  tlie  stairs.  The  water  even  in  the 
harbor  was  rou'zh,  an<l  the  steamer  was  rolling  uneasily 
from  side  to  side.  Tlie  gangway,  poised  at  an  angle  of 
nearly  Ibrty-five  degrees,  rolled  with  it,  and  afforded  an 
unsafe  footing  for  the  passengers  in  the  uncertain  light. 

As  Col.  Clive  was  crossing  it  the  lady  in  the  scarlet 
hoisl,  vihoin  he  had  noticed  before,  and  who  was  just  in 
fnint  of  him,  made  a  false  step,  and  almost  fell.  But  for 
his  arm,  which  was  instinctively  stretched  out  to  save  her, 
she  vnuld  have  fallen. 

“  I  ho]K‘  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,”  he  exclaimed. 

She  murmureil  something  in  reply,  whether  in  French  or 
English  he  could  scarcely  make  out,  and  then,  without  even 
turning  her  head  to  thank  him,  walked  straight  down  the 
companion-stairs  and  into  the  ladies’  cabin.  Her  manner 
struck  him  as  l)eing  a  little  uncourteous,  hut  he  fancied  she 
might  be  ill ;  indeed,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
alx)ut  it,  for  the  next  moment  his  attention  was  engrossed 
by  something  (jnite  differtmt. 

A  gentlemen  had  run  on  board  the  boat  just  after  him, 
and  was  calling  out  to  the  sailors  in  a  loud  voice. 

“  Here,  Jack  1  ”  he  cried,  “  I’ve  got  my  little  lame  boy  in 
his  carriage  on  the  pier  up  there.  We’ve  managed  to  "Ct 
him  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  now  I  want  four  of  you  hne 
fellows  to  carry  him  on  board.  You’ll  do  it  better  than  the 
landsmen.  I’ll  give  you  a  shilling  a  wheel.  Which  of 
you’ll  go  V  ” 

Fine  fellows  he  might  well  call  them.  A  dozen  of  them 
would  have  gone,  with  or  without  the  shilling ;  they  never 
would  have  stood  for  that.  Tliey  went  scrambling  over  the 
gangway  and  up  the  steep,  slipjMjry  stairs  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  in  another  minute  four  of  them  h.ad  lifted  the 
little  lame  boy  in  his  invalid-carriage  on  their  strong  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  were  carrying  him  down  to  the  steamer. 

The  poor  little  lad,  —  a  child  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  who  had  been  lame  train  his  birth  ami  (juite  un¬ 
able  to  walk,  —  startled  at  the  suildcn  change  of  jwsition 
and  at  the  strange  faces  round  him,  put  on  a  very  frightened 
hxjk,  and  seemed  just  ready  to  cry.  In  vain  the  bright, 
merry-looking  sailors  nodded  at  him  and  told  him  to  cheer 
up.  The  little  lips  only  quivered  more  and  more,  until  a 
h  ind  was  held  out  to  him  Ixdwcen  the  sailors’  shiny  caps, 
ami  a  voice  he  knew  aifl  loved  well  called  out,  “  All  riglit, 
Tom,  my  lad  ;  here  I  am  close  by  1  ”  And  the  poor  little 
fellow  lixiked  round,  caught  hold  of  his  father’s  hand,  and 
was  comtiu’ted. 

Harold  watched  the  father  when,  after  thanking  the  men, 
lie  lified  the  child  out  of  the  carriage  and  carried  him  in 
his  own  .arms  down  the  c.abin-stairs  ;  and  the  thought  struck 
him  that,  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  it  would 
have  lK‘en  wiser  to  have  m.ade  the  p.assage  with  an  invalid 
like  that  on  a  calmer  sea  and  in  the  daylight. 

'J'he  last  passenger  was  on  board  now,  and  the  captain 
sang  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  let  go  the  rapes.  Tlien,  without 
another  sound,  the  Samphire  slipped  quietly  from  her  moor¬ 
ings  ami  steamed  away  to  France. 

Away  —  past  the  hast  stone  of  solid  masonry,  past  the 
forest  of  piles  beyond,  where  the  diving-bells  go  up  and 
down  twice  in  a  tlay,  and  the  great  steam-engine  alxive  goes 
on  snorting  and  pulling  from  morning  till  night,  sending  the 
air,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life,  through  the  tubes  to 
the  jioor  fellows  at  the  bottom,  who  work  for  si.x  hours  at  a 
stretch,  fitting  together  those  great  blocks  of  granite  at  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet  below  the  sea.  Tliere  was  nothing  going 
on  there  now  of  course ;  there  would  have  been  nothing 
dohig  even  in  broad  daylight  in  such  a  sea  as  that;  for  the 
waves  were  dashing  and  tearing  through  the  jiiles  as  though 
they  would  uproot  them,  Strang  as  they  were,  from  their 
Very  tbumlaliou.  Harold  watched  them  as  he  stood  on  the 
deck  with  a  curious  sort  of  smile.  It  was  just  among 
such  ])iles  as  these  that  Philip  Anstruther’s  h.at  had  been 
found  wedged  the  morning  attcr  his  strange  disappearance. 

If  that  hat  had  never  been  found,  how  dili'erent  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  his  own  life  might  have  been  I 

He  Would  have  been  a  hap|)ier  man  in  some  respects  per¬ 
haps,  but  then  he  might  never  have  come  into  possession  of 
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that  same  precious  locket  which  his  fingers  closed  upon 
instinctively. 

He  watched  the  long  line  of  gaslights  —  which  m.ake  the 
Admiralty  Pier,  when  seen  at  night  from  the  western 
heights,  look  like  a  great  illuminated  serpent  lying  upon  the 
sea  —  go  out  one  by  one ;  he  saw  the  red  lamps  of  the  en- 
gines  move  slowly  back  along  the  ground,  like  creeping 
fireworks,  to  their  resjx'ctive  st.ations  (they  would  not  lie 
wanted  again  till  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  when  the 
return  boat  from  Calais  was  due)  ;  and  then  at  last  he  could 
see  nothing  more  except  the  few  flickering  lights  upon  the 
old  Castle-hill ;  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  wondering  a 
litt'c  sadlv  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  should  see  that 
English  shore  again. 

Tlie  moon  had  disappeared  once  more  behind  a  cloud, 
and,  five  minutes  after,  down  came  another  blinding  shower 
of  rain  and  sheet.  At  the  same  moment  a  wave  struck  the 
Samphire,  which  drenched  the  boat  from  stem  to  stern,  put 
out  Col.  Clive’s  cig.ar,  and  sent  that  gentleman,  for  pruden¬ 
tial  reasons,  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  black  hole  below 
stairs,  yclemul  the  cabin.  He  was  too  good  a  sailor,  and  had 
been  tossed  aliout  on  too  many  stormy  nights  at  sea,  to  care 
much  about  the  short  Channel  passage,  trying  as  it  unipies- 
tion.ably  is ;  but  the  sights  and  sounds  which  greeted  him 
when  he  entered  the  cabin  might  have  driven  him  in  des¬ 
peration  to  the  wet  deck  again,  but  for  something  which 
attr.aeted  his  attention  during  his  bri^f  glance  arouml. 

The  little  lame  boy  he  had  seen  earned  on  board  was 
lying  on  a  sofa  exactly  opposite  the  door,  and,  with  the  in¬ 
stinct  which  made  all  children  love  Harold  Clive,  he  turned 
his  eyes  wistfully  upon  the  new-comer,  and  seemed  silently 
to  entre.at  him  to  stay.  The  child  did  not  appear  to  lie  sea¬ 
sick  ;  but  he  looked  very  scared  and  lonely,  llis  father  had 
already  succumbed  to  the  prevailing  malady,  and  seemed 
very  helpless  and  unable  to  spe.ak  to  him.  Still,  one  of  his 
hands  was  passed  lovingly  round  the  child’s  neck,  and  Col. 
Clive  saw  that  on  the  little  finger  of  this  hand  there  was  a 
plain  gold  wedding-ring.  He  was  a  widower  then,  thouih 
still  .a  young  man,  and  perhaps  this  was  his  only  child. 
Harold’s  heart  warmed  towarvls  the  jioor  little  motherless 
cripple,  and,  going  up  to  the  gentleman,  he  saiil  hintlly,— 

“If  you  were  to  lie  down  altogether,  sir,  and  shut  your 
eyes,  you  would  suffer  less.  I’ll  look  after  this  little  lad, 
and  see  that  he  comes  to  no  harm.  I'm  a  good  sailor  my¬ 
self,  and  used  to  children.” 

The  father  looked  uj)  into  the  spe.akcr’s  face,  and  trusted 
him,  without  any  other  letter  of  reconuuendation  ;  he  made 
a  mute  gesture  of  thanks,  and  did  at  once  what  he  had 
sugirested. 

Tlien  Clive  dropped  into  the  scat  he  had  vacated,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  the  Ixty  Tom  and  he  were  fast  friends. 

He  told  him  stories  of  elephants,  of  tigers,  of  snakes,  and 
of  ill!  the  won<leri'ul  creatures  and  things  he  hail  seen  in 
India  and  other  parts  of  the  wi  rid.  The  little  tellow  lis¬ 
tened  eagerly,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  full  of  interest. 
All  of  a  siuhlen  he  caught  sight  of  Harold’s  bright  new 
locket,  and  laid  violent  hands  upon  it. 

“  Let  me  see  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the  pretty  wilful¬ 
ness  of  a  child. 

Tliere  was  a  moment’s  struggle  in  the  owner’s  licart  be¬ 
fore  he  could  brinsc  himself  to  exhibit  his  tre.asure  to  those 
little  eager  eyes ;  but  presently  he  touched  the  sjiring  and 
openi'd  It. 

“  Oh,  what  a  pretty  lady  I  ”  said  Tom. 

“  Isn’t  she  pretty  ?  ”  said  Harold  warmly,  pleased  even 
with  the  child’s  praise  of  his  darling ;  “  and  she  is  as  gowl  a* 
she  is  jiretty  too.  She  would  be  so  kind  to  you,  Tom,  if  she 
knew  you.” 

“  ^Vould  she ?  ” 

And  then  the  two  went  on  talking  again  of  other  thinjs, 
till  it  ended  by  Tom’s  falling  fast  asleep  on  his  new  friend’s 
shoulder,  his  face  almost  hidden  in  the  soft  warm  fur  of 
Harold’s  coat. 

When  at  last  they  arrived,  and  the  steamer,  after  two 
hours  of  rocking  and  pitching  to  and  fro,  came  to  a  sudden 
stand-still  in  Calais  harbor,  Tom’s  jx)or  father  jiieked  him¬ 
self  up,  and  came  to  thank  Harold  for  his  care  of  the  boy. 
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But  Ibrold  only  noilded  tit  him  over  the  child’s  head,  and 
c  jrrii’d  Tom,  still  sleeping,  up  the  companion  on  to  the  deck, 
and  bid  him  in  his  little  carriage. 

There  he  left  him,  and  he  never  saw  him  again  ;  hut  the 
touch  of  those  clinging  arms  about  his  neck  had  been  very 
sweet  to  him,  and  had  done  his  aching  heart  more  good 
than  a  whole  week  of  worldly  distractions  could  have  done. 

The  title  was  nearly  low  when  they  reached  Calais,  and 
consetpiently  the  passengers  had  a  long  walk  up  the  pier 
before  they  arrived  at  the  railway  station.  And  very  cold 
anil  wet  anti  cross  and  miserable  diil  most  of  them  look  as 
they  entered  the  warm,  brightly-liphted  Salle  d’Attente. 
llie  shelter  was  welcome  indeed,  llie  “  buftet,”  after  all 
the  hardships  they  had  just  gone  through,  looked  especially 
invitino;  and  within  five  minutes  of  their  arrival  nearly 
cverv  one  of  the  little  tables  with  snowy  table-cloths  which 
stood  abmt  the  room  was  occujtied  by  its  own  little  group 
of  travellers,  who  were  busy  discussing  steaming  soup  or 
cups  of  collee.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  first  thing  nine  persons  out  of  ten  do  upon 
landing  alter  a  sea  voyage  is  to  begin  to  cat. 

“  How  long  before  the  train  starts  for  Paris  ?  ”  Col. 
Clive  asked  of  a  railway  official  standing  by. 

“  Vnt  b'lnne  ilemi-heure,  monsieur  ”  (liatlier  more  than  half 
an  hour),  was  the  answer  he  received. 

He  was  not  hungry ;  but  he  felt  faint  and  wearied,  ear¬ 
ning  little  Tom  up  those  steep  stairs  had  tired  him  more 
titan  he  could  have  believed  possible.  So  he  walked  up  to 
the  nc.it-lookiug  young  Frenchwoman  who  was  officiating 
behind  the  counter,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  cognac  and  a 
bijcuit.  As  he  did  so,  he  heard  some  one  on  his  left-hand 
fide  make  a  retiuest,  in  a  low  voice  and  in  very  fair  English- 
French.  for  a  cup  of  hot  coffee. 

‘•Madame”  smiled,  and  promised  prompt  attention  to 
both  customers,  and  then  went  away  to  execute  the  orders. 

The  very  moment  her  back  was  turned  a  hand  was  laiil 
on  Harold’s  arm,  and  the  same  voice,  speaking  in  English, 
now  said,  — 

“I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  you.  Col.  Clive,  if  you  could 
spare  me  a  few  minutes.” 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  lady 
[  in  the  red  hood,  and  that  the  lady  in  the  red  hood  was  — 

1  Laura  I 

Laura’s  very  self,  and  not  a  mocking  app.arition,  as  he 
hail  been  tempted  to  think  at  first,  Ilis  heart  gave  one 
great  bound,  and  then  it  seemed  of  a  sudden  to  stand  quite 
ftill,  so  utterly  astounded  was  he  to  see  her  at  such  a  time 
and  in  such  a  place. 

But  he  made  no  loud  exclamations. 

“Laura!  you  here?  ”  he  said  with  a  sort  of  gasp. 

[  “  Hush !  don’t  say  any  thing  more,  don’t  take  any  notice. 

How  all  tlh-se  people  do  stare  !  ”  she  said  in  a  hurried  whis- 
•  per,  and  turning  away  her  head.  “  Follow  me  presently 
on  to  the  platform.  Ine  train  is  not  to  start  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  there  is  not  a  soul  there.  I  must  speak  to  you, 
llurold.” 

She  slipped  quietly  away  from  his  side,  was  lost  for  a 
moment  among  the  crowd  of  other  passengers,  and  then 
passed  through  the  glass  doors  of  the  waiting-room  on  to 
ibe  platform  Ijeyond, 

I  Harold  stood  some  few  seconds  just  where  she  had  left 
him,  wondering  whether  it  was  all  a  dream.  But  she  was  sin- 
sularly  calm,  considering  that  his  hejirt  was  beginning  to 
I  b  at  with  a  wild  hope  that  he  dared  not  stop  to  analyze. 
Hi!  swallowed  down  the  little  glass  of  cognac  which  was 
lundeil  to  him,  for  he  had  need  of  some  sueh  stimulant,  paid 
Kir  it,  and  then  slowly  walked  away,  and  followed  Laura  on 
pbtform,  as  she  had  bidden  him  do. 

■P  c  already  in  waiting  which  was  to  hear  the 

;  taglish  mails  and  passengers  to  Paris ;  but  there  seemed 
to  one  about,  except  that  .at  the  extreme  left,  under  the  last 
-  r  post,  stood  the  lady  in  the  red  hood, 
ll  irold  went  striiight  up  to  her,  and  without  even  holtl- 
,  :  out  his  hand,  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  strangely 
■  rn, —  ° 

“Laura!  what  in  the  world  has  brought  you  here?  ” 

It  was  the  old  Laura  Saitoris  who  looked  up  at  him 


then;  the  Laura  of  the  dancing  eyes  and  sunny  smiles;  the 
bright,  loving  Laura  who  had  stolen  his  heart  away  from 
him  Years  and  years  before, 

“  I'he  South-Eastern  Railway  and  her  Majesty’s  steamer 
‘Sarmi)hire,  the  Iwst  boat  on  the  station,’  ”  she  said,  giving 
him  one  of  her  old  saucy  smiles. 

Still  there  was  no  unbending  on  his  part. 

“  Do  they  know  at  home  that  you  are  here  ?  ” 

“  Edward  doesn’t.  I  sent  him  to  town  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way.  Rosa  aided  anil  abetted  me  in  my  wickedness.” 

“  She  never  let  you  come  alone  ?  ” 

“  No,  Phoebe  is  with  me  —  in  the  boily  at  least ;  but  she 
has  been  so  wofully  sea-sick  for  the  last  two  hours,  that  I 
believe  in  spirit  she  is  still  tossing  up  and  down  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer.  One  of  the  sailors  nail  almost  to  carry  her 
on  shore,  and  I  left  her  just  now  sitting  by  the  waiting-room 
fire,  utterly  oblivious  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth.” 

But  she  could  not  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips  even  yet. 

“  Now,  Laura,  tell  me  what  this  all  means,”  he  said,  in 
the  same  stern  tone. 

She  clasped  Iwth  her  hands  about  his  arm,  and  her  voice 
trembled  for  the  first  time  as  she  made  answer :  — 

“  It  means  this,  Harold ;  th.at  either  you  must  go  back 
to  England  with  me,  or  I  am  going  on  to  Paris  with  you, 
for  I  never  mean  to  leave  you  again.” 

“  Does  it  mean  any  thing  more  than  that,  Laura  ?  ”  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  pleading  voice  :  he  was  shaking  like  a  man 
who  had  the  ague  now,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
put  the  question  in  a  jtlainer  f<)rm,  as  he  had  done  that  time 
in  the  Alierdeen  prison.  Could  it  be  that  the  cup  of  hap- 
)iness,  which  once  more  seemed  so  near  to  his  lips,  was  to 
KJ  dashed  aw.ay  again,  as  it  h.ad  been  that  night?  No,  not 
this  time.  She  hid  her  blushing  face  upon  his  arm  (she 
could  not  have  reached  his  shoulder  if  she  had  tried),  anil 
then  came  the  whisiiercd  words  which  his  very  soul  had 
longed  to  hear :  — 

“Yes,  Harold,  it  does  mean  something  more  than  that. 
It  means  that  your  wite  has  come  to  her  senses  at  last,  and 
has  found  out  that  she  loves  you  with  her  whole  heart.” 

The  station  and  every  thing  in  it  began  to  swim  round 
and  round  before  his  misty  eyes,  ami  something  seemed  to 
come  up  in  his  throat  and  choke  him.  But  he  had  manli¬ 
ness  enough  left  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and  hold  her  in  such 
a  close  embr.ace  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe. 

“  And  how  did  my  wife  come  to  make  this  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  ?  ”  he  faltered  out  at  last. 

A  voice  came  fi-om  somewhere  among  the  folds  of  his  fur 
coat :  “  Don’t  hug  me  to  death,  you  dear  old  bear,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  if  I  can.” 

“  Stop  a  minute  1”  and  Harold  Clive  gave  a  little  low  happy 
laugh,  such  as  no  one  who  knew  him  had  heard  him  give  fijr 
years  before.  “  Come  out  of  that,  Uttle  one  ;  I  want  to  kiss 
you  first.” 

But  the  little  one  did  not  seem  disposed  to  come  “  out  of 
that.”  She  only  clung  the  closer  to  iiis  arm ;  so  he  took  her 
blushing  face  into  his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the  eyes  and 
cheeks  and  lips,  till  she  fairly  cried  for  mercy. 

“  Now,  tell  me  how  it  was.” 

“  Tliere  is  not  much  to  tell,”  she  answered,  gasping  for 
breath,  “  except  that  I  must  have  been  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  mad  too,  I  think,  when  you  were  with  me  this 
morning.  I  forgot  every  thing,  forgot  the  locket  which  I 
h.ad  had  ready  for  you  for  a  week.  I  let  you  go,  knowing 
all  the  while  that  I  should  be  miserable  while  you  were 
away,  and  yet  I  had  not  the  eourage  or  the  wisdom  to  stop 
you,  as  I  should  have  done.  But  when  I  came  to  read  your 
dear  letter  afterwards,  then  I  thought  my  heart  would  break. 
It  would  have  broken,  I  believe,  it  I  had  not  thought  of  this. 
I  could  not  write  to  you,  and  so,  you  see,  I  came.” 

“  Br.ave  little  girl.”  he  murmured,  stroking  her  hair,  for 
the  red  hixxl  had  fallen  back.  “  How  did  you  manage  it  ? 
Tell  me.” 

“  Well,  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  first  thing  was  to  get 
rid  of  Edward,  and  Rosa  helped  me,  as  I  said.  Phrebe 
packed  just  a  very  few  things  in  a  carpet-bag  (you  will  have  to 
buy  me  some  new  dresses,  sir,  the  moment  we  get  to  Paris), 
and  then  she  and  I  came  up  by  an  evening  train  to  London. 
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I  meant  to  have  been  at  Charing-cross  in  good  time,  but  our 
cab  broke  dcwn  in  going  from  station  tc  station,  and  we 
only  arrived  just  before  the  train  started.  I  should  never 
have  known  you  were  there,  if  I  had  not  seen  Edwanl  and 
Brown  speaking  to  you  at  the  carriage  door.  I  was  so 
frightened  of  being  seen,  not  by  Edward,  dear  old  blind 
thing,  but  I  thought  your  sharp  eyes  would  find  me  out ; 
however,  vou  were  busv  talking,  so  I  slipped  by.  And  then 
again  at  f)over,  when  J  made  that  false  step  in  going  on  to 
the  boat,  it  "ave  me  such  a  turn.  I  thought  it  was  all  over 
with  me  ;  it  I  had  fallen,  you  must  have  found  me  out,  for 
I  knew  you  were  eiose  Iwhind.  I  felt  somehow  that  you 
were  there.  How  awfully  rude  you  must  have  thought  me, 
Harold,  never  to  thank  you  for  saving  me  I  ” 

“  Yes,  very  rude,”  he  answered  drjdy.  “  I  took  you  for 
a  delicate  old  lady,  and  thought  the  roll  of  the  vessel  was 
too  much  for  you,  you  darted  off  in  such  a  hurry  to  the 
cabin.” 

“  Yes,  into  the  cabin  I  went,  as  you  say ;  and  there  I  lay 
all  tlie  way  over.  I  was  not  ill,  but  I  could  not  move  hand 
or  foot.  I  could  use  my  eyes  though,  and  to  some  purpose 
too.  From  where  I  was  lying  I  could  see  straight  into  the 
larger  cabin,  and  I  saw  you,  sir,  up  to  old  tricks  as  usual, 
with  that  poor  little  boy.  Ilarold,  if  I  had  never  loved  you 
before,  I  believe  I  should  have  learned  to  love  you  then ;  but 
he  made  me  quite  jealous  once,  when  you  were  carrying  him 
up  stairs ;  he  was  in  my  place,  you  see,  and  I  knew  that  be 
had  drivep  me  out  of  your  thoughts  lor  the  time.” 

“  But  I  can’t  conceive  why  you  should  have  avoided  me 
so  carefully  all  the  way,  when  your  object  was  to  come  up 
with  me  at  last  ^\^ly  did  not  you  stop  me  at  Dover?  ”  said 
Clive. 

“  And  be  sent  back  by  the  next  train,  like  a  naughtv 
diild.  Thank  you,  that  wouldn’t  have  suited  me  at  all. 
And  a  nice  scene  there  would  have  been  on  Dover  pier,  with 
all  the  porters  and  the  sailors  looking  on.  Besides,  vou  never 
would  have  known  how  much  in  earnest  I  was.  't’ou  can't 
send  me  back  alone  now,  Harold,”  she  added,  giving  her 
head  a  little  defiant  toss.  “  I  have  compromised  myself  too 
much.” 

“  Yes,  you  have  compromised  yourself  finely,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  looking  down  uj)on  her  with  a  curious  sort  of  smile. 
“  What  will  the  world  say  to  this  escapade  of  yours,  Laura, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  Say  ?  ‘  What  say  they  ?  Let  them  sav,’  ”  she  answered 
indiiinantly,  (pioting  the  well-known  oUl  Scottish  motto. 
“  What  can  they  sav,  Ilarold,”  she  went  on,  “  except  that  I 
have  run  away  to  1*  ranee  with  my  own  husband ;  and  there 
can  be  no  great  hivrm  in  that.” 

“  Your  old  husband,  you  mean.” 

“  Old  !  ”  she  exclaimed.  “  How  dare  you  call  yourself 
dd?” 

“  You  called  me  an  old  bear  yourself  just  now,”  he  said, 
laughing,  and  evidently  glorying  in  the  recollection. 

“  'fhat’s  quite  a  difierent  thing.  /  may  call  you  what  I 
choose.  But  you  are  not  old,  Harold ;  you  were  only  forty 
on  your  last  birthday,  I  know;  and  what’s  that?  Tlie 
verj-  prime  of  life ;  quite  a  young  man,  in  fact.  Never  call 
yourself  old  again,  if  you  please." 

“  Too  old  lor  you,  my  darling,”  he  answered  fondly. 
“  You  look  ten  years  younger  than  you  did  at  Aberdeen, 
Laura.” 

“  And  so  will  you  very  soon,  if  I  take  you  in  hand.  I’ll 
answer  for  it.  Dr.  Laura  will  do  you  more  good  in  a  week 
than  the  whole  College  of  Physicians  could.” 

“Very  likely,  Mrs.  Clive.” 

“  My  new  name,”  she  said,  with  a  little  blush ;  “  no  one 
has  ever  called  me  so  befoie.  And  O  Harold,  that  puts 
me  in  mind.  Come  here  with  me ;  I  have  something  to 
show  you,  something  for  you  to  do.” 

She  drew  him  with  her  towards  the  nearest  lamp,  so  thiit 
the  light  might  fall  on  something  she  was  holding  in  her  hand 
beneath  her  cloak.  It  was  a  gold  locket,  the  fac-simile  of 
the  one  she  hail  sent  to  him  by  her  brother.” 

“  See  here,”  she  said ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  touched  the 
spring,  and  it  flew  open. 

On  one  side  was  an  old  vignette  likeness  of  her  husband ; 
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on  the  other,  hidden  beneath  a  lock  of  dark  hair  tinged 
with  gray,  lay  her  wedding-ring. 

“  Harold,  I  told  you  that  I  was  dumb  to-day,  and  so  I  waj 
—  spell-bound,  as  it  were.  My  heart  ached  for  you  when  I 
saw  your  eye  rested  on  my  finger,  and  missed  this  from  itj 
proper  place,  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  you  then,  that  I  hate 
worn  it  here  ”  (touching  her  bosom)  “  ever  since  you  aave 
it  to  me.  Night  and  day  I  have  never  parted  with"  it;'an,l 
they  tell  me,  that  when  I  was  ill  and  delirious  I  nevw 
would  let  it  out  of  my  hand.  I  did  think  I  would  wiar 
it  to-night,”  she  added  in  a  li  'liter  tone.  “  I  tanciel  it 
would  look  more  ‘  jiroper  ’  perhajis,  if  any  one  watchnl 
me  travelling  alone ;  but  then  the  thought  canu'  into  mv 
head  that  no  one,  not  even  I  myself,  had  any  rijilit  to  pm  a 
on  again  except  you.  And  now,  Ilarold,”  she  Mhisjajnd 
caressingly,  “  you  must  marry  me  over  again.  Put  on  niv 
ring,  dear,  and  say  the  right  wonls  once  more ;  lor  we  dij 
not  say  them  quite  properly  that  day,  I  think.” 

“  We  did  not  do  or  say  any  thing  quite  pro|H‘rly  that  dav, 
Laura.  We  will  have  the  Church’s  blessing  on  our  mar¬ 
riage  before  many  more  hours  are  over.  The  next  boat 
shml  take  us  back  to  England,”  (“  Poor  Pheebe !  ”  mus 
mured  Laura),  “  and  we  shall  he  at  Richmond  early  to¬ 
morrow.  Edward  shall  marry  us  in  his  own  church,  tb 
next  dav,  by  special  license,  if  necessary;  and  alter  that- 
you  shall  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  witli  me,  if  you  will,  t 
the  meantime,  vou  shall  have  it  your  own  way,  little  one, 
as  you  always  Jo.” 

lie  held  up  her  left  hand ;  and  as  he  slipped  the  ring  oi 
to  the  wedtiing-finger,  he  repeated,  half  playfully,  naif 
seriously,  the  words  of  the  marriage  service :  “  tVith  thb 

ring  I  thee  wed ;  with  my  boily  I  thee  worship ;  with  all  mj 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.” 

“  That’s  lucky  I  ”  exclaimed  Laura,  breaking  into  a  mem 
little  laugh ;  “  for  I  lost  mv  purse  coming  oft’  the  l)oat  and 
I  have  only  a  fourpenny  piece  anil  three  sous  in  my  pocket, 
and  how  ever  I  should  have  paid  for  that  cup  of  cotlee  I 
had  the  audacity  to  order  just  now,  if  you  hadn’t  been  here. 
I  have  not  the  least  idea.” 

That  laugh  was  the  sweetest  music  that  had  soundeil  fa 
Harold  Clive’s  ear  for  many  a  long  day;  but  it  was  too 
much  for  his  poor  little  wife.  Before  the  last  words  we» 
out  of  her  mouth,  she  broke  down,  and  burst  into  te.ars. 

“  O  Ilarold  1  ”  she  cried,  throwing  her  arms  round  hif 
neck,  and  hiding  her  head  upon  his  breast,  “  my  husband  I - 
mine  to  have  and  to  hold,  in  sickness  and  in  health;  mint 
to  cherish  and  obey;  and,  thank  God  I  can  say  it  no*, 
mine  to  love  till  death  us  do  part.” 

And  Col.  Clive  bent  his  head  until  his  pray  monstacl* 
touched  his  wife’s  face;  and  as  he  pressed  his  tremblinj 
lips  upon  her  cheek,  he  said,  “  Amen.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Young  Paris  is  crumbling  because  no  public  hals »» 
quti  are  allowed  in  the  capital  this  winter. 

Tue  first  volume  of  Forster’s  “  Life  of  Charles  Dickin*^ 
has  caused  a  general  re-reading  of  “  David  CopjM.'rfieU 

London  Fun  thinks  that  Tennyson’s  last  poem  ought® 
have  been  published  in  the  Law  Journal,  because  ifi  • 
|K)wer  of  a  tourney  1 

Toe  revisers  of  the  New  Testament  have  proceeded  fa 
their  labors  as  far  as  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Luiei 
Gospel. 

W E  learn  from  a  foreign  paper  that  an  American  c  - 
sionary,  sent  to  Calcutta  to  convert  the  Hindoos,  has  becuj* 
a  disciple  of  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  and  been 
received  into  the  Bralimo-Somaj  church.  It  apnears  Uut 
the  American  missionary  has  caught  a  theological  rarur- 

Toe  Poll  Mall  Gazette,  having  mistaken  Mr.  F- ^ 
Loring  for  the  gentleman  who  pulled  the  stroke-oar  of  '•* 
Harvard  crew  in  its  competition  with  Oxfonl,  corri'Ctt  - 
!  error,  and  falls  into  another  by  saying  that  the  late 
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to  a  mem 
Iwat,  ao'l 
iiy  pocket: 
of  toffee  I 
been  here, 

lounffed  in 
it  was  too 
words  wew 
)  tears, 
round  kk 
lusband!- 
alth;  mm 
say  it  no*. 


iroceeded  a  I 
'  St.  Luke*  I 


Lorin<r  was  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled  “  Fair  Harvard,” 
bavin”  reference,  probably,  to  Mr.  William  Everett’s 
dever” little  story  with  that  title. 

A  srBSCRTPTiox  has  been  opened  in  Paris  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  widows  and  children  ot  the  unfortunate  gendarmes 
»ho  were  so  cruelly  shot  by  the  Communists  in  the  Rue 
Ilaso,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison  more  than  two 
months.  The  credit  of  owning  this  subscription  belongs 
to  M.  de  Villcinessant.  The  Government,  which  compen- 
ttted  the  President  of  the  Republic  so  handsomely,  seems 
to  have  done  nothing  for  these  unfortunate  and  innocent 
victims  of  the  late  contest  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  ^ 

M.  CouKUKT,  the  artist,  who  extinguished  himself  during 
(he  ndgn  of  the  Commune,  receives  a  great  many  visits  in 
St.  Pelagie  ;  but  does  not  get  all  the  indulgence  he  asks  for. 
He  wanted  space  for  a  large  studio,  which  has  been  not  un¬ 
naturally  rctusctl.  lie  has  a  palette,  paint  brushes,  and  a 
box  of  colors ;  but  complains  of  want  of  light.  A  request 
that  a  particular  model  might  be  allowed  to  attend  him 
daily  was  not  complied  with.  lie  is  consoling  himself  at 
present  by  painting  flowers,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  in 
his  dark  room  he  may  not  forget  the  effects  of  sunlight.  He 
has  only  three  months  more  to  remain  in  jirison. 

Last  month  died  one  of  the  most  remarkable  singers  wbo 
belonged  to  the  French  Opera  during  the  ileycrbeer  jieriod, 
—the  celebrated  basso  Levasseur  —  called  in  his  early 
(lavs  “  basso  cantante,”  to  distinguish  his  style  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  bass  of  that  time,  who  took  part  in  concerted 
pieces,  but  was  never  intrusted  with  a  solo.  Levasseur 
was  the  original  Bertram  in  “  Robert  le  Diable,”  Ids  associ¬ 
ates  being  Nourrit,  Mile.  Falcon,  and  Mme.  Uorus  Gras; 
and  some  idea  of  his  versatility  mav  be  formed  from  the 
Cict  that  he  “  created  ”  the  parts  of  bertram  in  “  Robert  le 
Diable,”  Ankastrom  in  “  Gustave  III.,”  Marcel  in  “  Les 
Huguenots,”  Olifour  in  “  Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere  ”  Fontu- 
narose,  the  quack  doctor  in  “  Le  Philtre  ”  (the  original  of 
“L’Elisir  d’Ainore  and  (at  least  at  the  French  Opera) 
Uporello  in  “  Don  Giovanni. 

Tue  unrestrained  gushing  of  the  English  press  over  the 
illness  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  less  surprising  than 
the  poor  gentleman’s  unl(X)ked-for  recovery,  if  he  has  re¬ 
covered.  It  has  long  been  understood  that  the  heir  appai^ 
ent  was  hy  no  means  popular  with  the  English  p«“ople ; 
his  private  character  is  none  of  the  best,  and  he  has  shown 
tew  of  those  winning  ijualities  which  make  royal  sins  seem 
amiable.  Yet  the  entire  press  of  England,  and  especially 
the  London  press,  has  kept  up  one  8urj)rising  wail  ot  lamen¬ 
tation,  as  if  it  were  the  blameless  King  Arthur  or  Tennyson’s 
“  Albert  the  Gootl  ”  who  lay  at  the  point  of  doom.  The 
Irish  papers  do  not  appear  to  take  in  the  situation.  Dis¬ 
cordant  voices  come  from  Ireland.  That  “  the  young  man 
known  as  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,”  didn’t  die 
*hen  he  was  expected  to,  is  looked  upon  almost  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  Ireland’s  accumulated  wrongs. 

It  would  seem  as  if  science  were  about  to  make  cows 
ntperfluous.  Artificial  milk  has  been  prepared  by  a  French 
chemist  from  sugar,  dried  whites  of  eggs,  carljonate  of  soda, 
olive.oil,  anti  water.  By  substituting  gelatine  for  the  whites 
of  eggs,  and  with  less  admixture  of  water,  cream  is  obtained, 
•knother  chemist,  Gaudin,  in  discussing  the  preceding  sug- 
SKriion,  gives  his  testimony  as  to  the  depriving  fats  of  all 
unpleasant  otlor  by  mere  subjection  to  an  appropriate  tem- 
Wrature.  lie  also  states  that  very  gootl  artificial  milk  can 
he  prepared  from  bones  rich  in  fat,  by  purifying  this  fat  by- 
means  of  sujierheated  steam,  and  combining  the  fat  thus  ob- 
^ned  with  gelatine.  This  milk  is,  he  says,  almost  like  th.at 
"  the  cow ;  and  when  kept,  acquires  first  the  oilor  of  sour 
mill^  then  that  of  cheese.  The  gelatine  in  it  represents  the 
^ine;  the  fat,  the  butter;  the  sugar,  the  sugar  of  milk. 
ItMrves  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  and  chocolate,  of  soups, 
j  of  excellent  flavor,  and  its  cost  is  but  trifling. 

I  «^cial  chops  and  pieces  of  beef  for  roasting  will  come 

The  Duke  of  Ripalda  is  lucky  enough  to  be  the  owner 


of  a  Rajihael  (now  exlubiting  in  London)  which  at  first  he 
valued  at  £40,000  (8200,000),  and  now  offers  for  £25,000. 
'The  Athenceum  says  that  “  the  latter  sum  is  probably  about 
double  the  value  of  the  painting;  £12,000  or  £13,000  would 
be  an  enormous  sum  for  a  picture  which  has  been  so  severe¬ 
ly  rubbed  and  unfortunately  repaired  in  many  iiarts  as  this 
one.  Nevertheless,  it  has  many  qualities  of  inestimable 
beauty ;  few  Raphaels  of  this  size  are  likely  to  come  into  the 
market,  and  the  history  of  this  one  is  complete,  if  that  is 
worth  any  thing  in  a  case  where  all  we  care  alnnit  is  the 
proper  merits  and  the  condition  of  the  painting.  A  corres¬ 
pondent  urges  that  the  well-known  Murillo  wa.-i  iKiught  from 
the  Soult  collection  for  the  I.iOuvre  for  £24,000,  as  if  that 
were  any  thing  but  a  ‘  fancy  price,’  one  far  beyond  the  true 
value  of  the  picture.  Tliere  is  a  superb  little  panel,  with  a 
man’s  head  by  Antonella  da  Messina,  in  the  Salon  Carre  of 
the  Louvre,  which  cost  £9,000 ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  very 
rarest  treasures  of  art,  much  scarcer  in  its  kind  than  the 
Raphael,  and  quite  perfect.  Besides,  £9,000  was  an  absurd 
price,  even  for  the  panel.  The  Garvagh  Ra|diael  was 
Ixiught  for  the  National  Gallery  a  few  years  since  at  a  price 
compared  with  which  even  £25,000  is  moderate  for  the  much 
more  interesting  work  which  is  now  in  question.  But  be¬ 
cause  we  were  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  little  ‘  Virgin 
and  Child,’  and  the  French  were  outrageously  lavish  in  the 
case  of  the  showy  Alurillo,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall 
give  £25,000,  much  less  £40,000,  for  the  St.  Antonio  Riipli- 
ael.  Besides,  it  is  averred  by  many  that  the  jiublished 
price  of  the  Murillo  was  not  the  true  one.” 

The  correspondent  in  Lorraine  of  a  Berlin  paper  (the 
Landeszeilung)  rejwrts  that  the  census  lately  ordered  by  the 
authorities  in  that  province  gave  the  French  inhabitants  a 
fresh  opjiortunity  of  showing  their  animosity  towards  the 
German  Government.  Only  two  persons  in  the  whole  of 
the  province  volunteered  to  act  as  census  clerks,  and  the 
people  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  inscrij)- 
tion  of  their  names  on  the  census  lists  signified  that  they 
were  registered  as  Prussians,  and  would  be  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Lutheran  religion  “  and  become  Freemasons.”  One 
of  the  agents,  on  coming  to  a  peasant  with  his  list,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  following  words :  —  “  What  do  you  want  of 
me?  Are  we  not  already  Prussians,  and  is  it  necessary 
that  tliis  should  appear  on  paper?  I  won’t  answer  any  of 
your  questions.”  A  second  pe.asant  exclaimed :  “  Are  you 
not  a.«named  of  yourself,  as  a  Frenchman,  to  go  alxiut  with 
a  Prussian  list  in  order  to  give  us  up  to  Prussia  ?  ”  And  a 
thinl,  on  being  asked  the  place  of  his  birth,  said  he  was 
born  at  Gravelotte,  “  where  tiie  Prussians  were  well  thrashed.” 
The  census  clerk  next  went  to  a  devout  woman  of  the  viL 
lage.  On  seeing  him,  she  rose  from  her  chair  in  great  ex¬ 
citement,  saying,  “  What  do  you  want  ?  Is  it  true,  then, 
that  they  wish  to  rob  us  of  our  faith  and  sell  us  to  the  Free¬ 
masons  ?  For  God’s  sake  don’t  put  my  name  on  that  pajier  1  ” 
—  “No,  mother,”  added  her  daughter,  “you  will  not  give 
your  name.  Tliey  want  to  betray  us ;  we  will  not  liecome 
Lutlierans,  or  Freemasons  either.” 

“  Exglaxd,”  says  the  Paris  Temps  “  is  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  the  Government  is  sufficiently  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  where  respect  for  the  liberty  of  citizens  has 
so  far  become  a  custom  that  orators  may,  without  making 
any  one  uneasy  or  Ixdng  themselves  disquieteil,  go  from 
town  to  town  carrying  on  publicly  a  campaign  .against  the 
Government  of  the  country.  It  is  known  that  a  young 
memlier  of  Parliament,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  through  England,  attacking  at  meeting  after 
meeting  Queen  Victoria,  the  administration  of  her  house¬ 
hold  and  the  Civil  Li.<t,  and  in  short,  preaching  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  At  Leeds,  as  at  Chelsea  and  Bolton,  it  was  the  police 
who  protected  the  Republican  orator  against  the  crowd  by 
maintaining  some  kind  of  order  at  those  meetings.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  now  preparing  to  renew  his  campaign  in 
London  itself,  and  this  tine  under  the  auspices  of  the  In¬ 
ternationale,  of  which  he  has  just  been  elected  a  member. 
Air.  John  Hales,  the  secretarv  of  that  society,  has  officially 
declared  that  in  the  Internationale  ‘  Citizen  Dilke  was  gen¬ 
erally  admitted  to  have  a  claim  to  be  tlie  first  President  of 
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the  Republic.’  Some  members  had  thought  of  Citizen 
Gladstone,  but  the  young  baronet  was  preferred  to  him.” 
For  all  this,  England  is  not  particularly  gracious  towards 
its  Fenian  orators. 

Certain  passages  in  Mr.  Forster’s  “Life  of  Charles 
Dickens,”  touching  Dickens’s  e.arly  literary  relations  with 
Richard  Bentley,  have  drawn  forth  a  letter  from  George 
Bentley,  the  son  of  the  famous  old  publisher.  “  I  should 
mention,”  writes  Mr.  Bentley,  “  that  on  my  father’s  de.ath,  his 
papers  coming  int*  my  possession,  I  made  overtures  through 
a  mutual  friend  of  Mr.  Forster  and  myself,  for  the  destruction 
of  any  letters  that  bore  reference  to  a  former  disagree¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Dickens  and  my  father.  I  desired  this, 
because  1  knew  that  the  most  cordial  relations  e.\istcd  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Dickens  and  my  father  for  many  years  prior  to 
tlieir  death,  and  I  telt  sure  tliat  nothing  could  be  more  op¬ 
posed  to  the  genial  temper  of  both  parties  than  the  public 
discussion  of  a  disagreement  that  each  party  had  long  Ibr- 
gotten.  >Iy  application  to  Mr.  Forster  was  without  result, 
and  Mr.  Forster  professed  not  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  ajtplication  itself. 

I  will  give,  in  as  brief  a  jnanner  as  I  can,  the  details  of 
the  connection  la-tween  Mr.'  Dickens  and  my  father.  It  was 
in  March,  183G,  that  Mr.  George  Hoirarth  first  introduced 
Mr.  Dickens  to  him.  At  this  time  Mr.  Dickens  was  little 
known  to  the  public,  and  at  this  interview  my  father,  who 
had  reail  some  pajHjrs  of  his,  the  famous  Sketchex,  proposed 
to  Mr.  Dickens  to  write  two  works  of  hetion  for  £1,000,  and 
an  agreement  to  this  effect  was  entered  into  and  signed  on 
August  22,  183G. 

In  October,  1836,  my  father  projected  his  Miscellany, 
which  was  to  be  a  monthly  periodical  devoted  princi¬ 
pally  to  pa|K-rs  of  a  humorous  kind.  On  the  4th  of  No 
veinber,  1836,  Mr.  Dickens  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  him  to  e<lit  this  periodical  fur  £20  a  month,  this  sum 
of  course  not  to  include  payment  for  any  of  his  own  con¬ 
tributions. 

The  work  became  a  success,  that  sttccess,  in  my  opinion, 
having  been  not  inconsiderably  heightened  by  the  famous 
illustrations  of  Mr.  George  Criiikshank ;  and  in  March, 
1837,  Mr.  Dickens  showing  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction 
with  his  agreement,  my  father  agreed  to  modify  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  new  agreement  was  dr.awn  up  on  March  17, 
1837,  and  Mr.  Dickens  therein  agreed  to  edit  the  Miscel¬ 
lany  for  a  further  £10  a  month,  conditional  on  the  sale, 
and  signed  an  agreement  to  that  effect  to  be  in  force  for 
five  years. 

These  concessions,  however,  so  far  from  producing  the 
desired  effect  on  Mr.  Dickens,  led  to  a  further  demand  for 
a  change  in  the  month  of  Sejitember,  of  the  same  year ; 
Mr.  Dickens,  taking  offence  at  an  alleged  interference 
on  the  part  of  my  father  in  the  editorship  of  the  Miscellany, 
demanded  fresh  terms.  Tliis  difficulty  was  got  over  by  a 
fn-sh  agreement,  the  fourth,  in  which  the  Miscellany  was 
to  be  edited  for  £360  a  year,  and  the  two  novels  were  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  price  of  £750  each,  instead  of  £500  as  first 
agreed,  or  £600  as  by  Mr.  Dickens’s  own  proposition  in  his 
letter  to  my  father,  dated  July  14,  1837.  On  the  22d  of 
Sejttember,  1838,  a  new  agreement  under  seal  was  executed, 
and  it  was  sup])osed  by  my  father  that  this  would  really  be 
final.  But  it  was  not  so,  for  in  the  month  of  February, 
1839,  Mr.  Dickens  again  became  dissatisfied,  and  refused  to 
continue  the  editorship  of  the  Miscellany.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  correspondence,  fresh  agreements 
were  entered  into,  one  for  Oliver  Twist  and  the  Miscellany, 
and  the  other  wholly  referring  to  Barnaby  Budge,  for 
which  mv  father  agreed  to  pay  £4,000.  By  these  agree¬ 
ments  Afr.  Dickens  stipulated  that  he  would  complete 
Burnaby  Budge  by  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  that 
he  would  not  commence  any  other  work  until  such  time 
as  the  work  which  he  had  agreed  to  finish  for  my  father 
should  be  completed ;  and  in  the  same  agreement  it  w.as 
stipulated  that  it  was  the  inU-ntion  of  both  parties  that  the 
work  in  question  ( Barnaby  Budge )  should  be  the  next  work 
written  and  published  by  Mr.  Dickens.  In  December, 
1839,  my  father  announced  Barnaby  Budge  ;  ontlie  16th  he 


received  a  lawyer’s  letter,  stating  that  Mr.  Dickens  woulil 
not  be  ready  for  three  or  four  months,  and  an  advertisemtnt 
appeared  showing  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  about  to  publish 
elsewhere  a  novel,  which,  according  to  his  arrangement  with 
my  father,  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  do,  until  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  Barnaby  Budge.  The  separation  between  them  then 
took  place,  and  Mr.  Dickens  bought  back  the  copyri-dit  anj 
stock  of  Oliver  Twist,  svad.  discontinued  the  editorship  oftht 
Miscellany. 

Tlie  remuneration  to  Mr.  Dickens,  judged  by  his  after- 
success,  might  appear  inadequate,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  my  fiither  signed  an  agreement  for  two 
novels  of  Mr.  Dickens  for  £l,000,  he  had  not  then  written 
any  work  which  showed  the  power  of  a  novelist,  and  that  a 
great  literary  journal  itself  compared  the  young  author’s 
reputation  to  the  flight  of  a  rocKet,  and  predicted  that  it 
would  come  down  like  a  stick.  SupjKJsing  my  father  had 
held  Mr.  Dickens  to  his  original  agreement,  he  might  have 
been  thought  to  act  with  illiberality,  but  he  would  have 
been  still  within  his  rights;  and  without  the  imputation  of 
casting  “  a  network  of  agreements  ”  around  ^Ir.  Dickens. 
This  he  did  not  do,  and  that  succession  of  agreements 
followed  of  which  complaint  is  made  in  the  biography,  but 
every  one  of  which  was  more  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dickens  than 
the  last  —  a  conclusive  proof  at  whose  instigation  they  had 
been  changed.” 


SHALL  WE  EVER  MEET  AGAIN? 

SiiAi.L  we  ever  meet  again 
In  the  woodland  by  the  sea? 

Will  the  moment  bringing  pain 
To  the  heart,  and  to  the  bruin, 

Come  again  to  thee  and  me  ? 

Sliall  we  hear  again  the  moaning 
Of  the  ocean  to  the  shore. 

Like  the  ever  low  intoning 
Of  a  celebrant,  Lenore, — 

Shall  we  ever  meet  again  ? 

Ah  me,  that  Joy  should  borrow 
A  thorn  to  wound  th(!  heart 
From  the  pale-red  rose  of  Sorrow  1 
Adieu  1  for  wc  must  part. 

We  may  never  meet  again 
In  the  woodland  hy  tlie  sea ; 

But  the  song,  and  the  refrain. 

Which  wc  sang  beside  the  main, 

Will  be  ever  dear  to  me. 

There  is  no  sun  that  shineth 
But  hath  its  spot  of  shade  ; 

Thi!  brightest  day  dcclineth, 

And  sweetest  roses  fade. 

We  may  never  meet  again. 

Ah  me,  that  Ia)vc  should  Ixtrrow 
A  thoni  to  wound  the  heart 
From  the  pale-red  rose  of  Sorrow ! 

Adieu  1  lor  we  must  part.  Edward  CArEM. 


Burn'ett’s  Cocoaine  promotes  the  growth  of  the  Hair,  fiw 
from  irritating  matter. 

“A  Slight  Cold,”  Codohs.  —  Few  arc  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  checking  a  cough  or  “  slight  cold”  which  would  vivll 
to  a  mild  remedy,  if  neglected,  often  attacks  the  lungs.  “Zlrwni 
Bronchial  Troches  ”  give  sure  and  almost  immediate  relief. 

Trials  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  Among  tbo* 
best  to  be  endured  is  a  trial  of  the  American  House,  bv 
tourists  or  business  men,  when  visiting  Boston.  Few  who  haw 
tried  the  American  ever  seek  another  hotel,  finding  that  centiil. 
quiet,  and  replete  with  all  that  pertains  to  comfort  and  luxury. 

Dr.  Ix)UIS  a.  Sayre,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiciaffl 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  carefully  examined  the  analysis  madj 
by  the  Board  OF  Health,  of  Geo.  W.Laird’s  “  Bloom  ofYonth, 
pronounced  it  entirely  free  from  any  material  injurious  to  health, 
tor  beautify  ing  the  skin,  and  removing  all  blemishes.  It  is  tb» 
best  preparation  in  the  world.  Depot,  5  Gold  Street,  New  loti. 

Example  for  the  Ladies. — Mrs.  L.  Sloper,  Cotton¬ 
wood  Falls  (fonnerlv  of  Leavenworth),  earned,  in  dre.-ittmakun 
with  a  Wheeler  &  '(Vilson  Machine,  in  65J  months,  $13,^^ 
in  1866  she  earned  $4,250;  in  December.  lt<67,  $435.  Ths 
machine  has  Ixjen  constantly  employed  since  1b61  without! 
cent  for  n-pairs.  , 


